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PREFACE 


The  autobiography  of  the  Hilton  Sisters,  famous  San  Antonio  Siamese  Twins,  is  an 
astounding  story.  Sold  into  virtual  slavery  at  birth,  exploited,  mistreated  and  misunder- 
stood, Daisy  and  Violet  Hilton  reveal  in  the  pages  that  follow,  the  intimate  and  never-be- 
fore-told story  of  their  struggle  for  love  and  happiness. 

The  autobiography  is  true  in  every  detail.  The  illustrations  although  borrowed  from 
scenes  of  the  motion  picture  entitled  "Chained  for  Life",  in  which  the  Hilton  Sisters  play 
the  leading  role,  nevertheless  depict  actual  events  of  their  lives. 


THE  LOVES  AND  LIVES  OF  THE  HILTON  SISTERS 


By  Daisy  and  Violet  Hilton 


THE  eyes  of  a  curious  world  have  been  fo- 
cused on  us  almost  from  the  moment  of  our 
birth. 

You  are  undoubtedly  wondering  many  things 
about  our  union  as  you  read  this —  the  story  we 
never  intended  to  tell.  We  have  not  told  it  before, 
so  perhaps  you,  too,  have  imagined  that,  joined 
together  as  we  are,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
for  either  of  us  as  a  private  life. 

So  much  wonderment  has  centered  around  us, 
especially  how  two  human  beings  can  endure 
constant,  continuous  living  together  harmoniously. 
Yet,  we  two,  without  parents,  without  one  intimate 
friend  until  we  were  24  years  old,  have  found  a 
fascinating  and  interesting  life. 

Joined  in  the  fashion  called  "Siamese"  because 
the  first  known  twins  with  a  similar  indivisible 
bodily  bridge  were  born  in  Siam,  we  are  believed 
to  share  identical  thrills,  pains  and  even  diseases. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  as  different  in  our  re- 
actions as  day  and  night. 

I,  Violet,  often  weep  over  something  which 
makes  my  sister  chuckle.  I  had  whooping  cough 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Daisy.  We  did  not  even 
catch  the  measles  from  each  other!  Yet — every 
breath,  every  second  of  the  day  and  night,  we  are 
never  parted.  We  will  never  be — in  life,  although 
the  scientists  often  tried  to  persuade  us  to  allow 
them  to  experiment  in  cutting  us  apart. 

Because  of  our  bond  we  register  moods  and 
movements  of  each  other.  We  sense  thoughts,  feel 
currents  and  vibrations.  But  then,  two  good  friends 
may  have  such  experiences. 

Sleeping,  eating,  walking,  bathing  and  dress- 
ing, drinking  and  making  love — we  share  our 
lives,  just  as  amiably  as  we  shared  our  childhood 
toys,  without  quarreling. 

We  have  known  the  full  scale  emotions — even 
those  that  bum  and  bless  and  mature  the  hearts 
of  women.  Yet,  we  have  never  been  jealous  of 
each  other. 

We  never  consult  or  advise.  We  simply  tell  each 
other  our  wishes.  For  instance,  I,  Daisy,  may  want 
to  go  shopping  when  my  sister,  Violet,  has  a 
headache. 


I,  Violet,  tell  Daisy  that  at  a  certain  time  the 
following  day  I'll  go  shopping  with  her.  Having 
once  given  her  my  word,  nothing  will  stop  me — 
at  least,  nothing  ever  has. 

We  never  coddle,  pet  or  obviously  humor  each 
other.  Our  companionship  would  be  endangered 
and  neither  of  us  wants  to  become  a  martyr. 

We  have  loved,  hated,  dreamed  and  hoped  and 
wept.  We  have  been  engaged  secretly  to  promi- 
nent, handsome  men  other  women  admired.  We 
have  both  been  married. 

Our  marriages  were  headlined  throughout  the 
nation.  Listen — I,  Violet,  will  tell  you  the  weird 
story  of  heartbreak  which  lay  hidden  behind  the 
bold-faced  type  as  it  printed  the  sensational  news 
that  21  states  had  refused  to  issue  a  marriage 
license  to  dark-haired  Maurice  Lambert,  the  pop- 
ular bandleader,  and  me. 

I  have  a  right  to  love  and  marriage,  just  as  my 
sister  has.  We  have  always  longed  to  have  homes 
and  husbands  and  simple  lives  others  experience. 

When  James  Walker  Moore,  my  six-feet-two 
dancing  partner,  and  I  said  our  vows,  more  than 
100,000  persons  attended  the  wedding. 

I  looked  out  over  the  crowd  and  pulled  my 
wedding  veil  over  my  face  to  hide  ray  excited 
tears — but  Daisy  was  convulsed  with  mirth. 

It  was  six  years  later  when  I,  Daisy,  married 
the  wavy-haired,  blue-eyed  dancer,  Harold  Estep, 
son  of  a  well-known  Philadelphia  family.  Surely 
no  girl  was  ever  more  serious  and  in  love — but 
my  sister,  Violet,  who  of  course  was  with  me 
through  it  all,  was  analytical,  friendly  but  un- 
usually silent. 

Yet  we  never  quarreled  through  these  emotional 
trials.  It  is  as  though  some  Power,  greater  and 
stronger  than  ourselves,  has  given  us  this  inner 
harmony  to  compensate  for  our  being  forced  to 
live  constantly  as  an  entity.  And  that  harmony 
has  been  with  us  through  the  years — a  harmony 
that  has  amazed  many  who  have  known  us. 

Here  we  are  carefully,  factually  setting  down 
the  tangibles  and  intangibles  we  have  learned 
about  human  relationships.  About  each  other,  too. 
Loving  each  other,  bound  by  physical  and  spirit- 


unl  lirn,  we  H|uirr  each  other  nothing,  except  ad- 
rln  Hid  domination.  And  we  do  not  magnify  or 
iiiliiimi/e  out  weakm-sHex  mill  strengths.  No  facets 
nl  mil  i  I ■  1 1  1 1  if* i h  nir  liiililrn,  or  can  be,  from 
rmh  nlliPi  Anil  yr|  wr  have  winked  nut  success- 
fully "  wuy  I"  It VI  BUI  "cpiimlr  ""'I  vi-iy  private 

I.VI'h. 

"Da  you  really  like  «.i  hair  each  otliei 
through    ynui    iiii-m  npnlilr   nrnl'i   nl  inliimilr 

kiwintBftfM  nuuiji  have  utwd  "Wiin  mIm 
ihr  dtoiiloiM*  win.  ddtnninM  vow  joint  lotlvl 

IiMT      Anil    11    •■••III  ill.  i    ipirnliiiiin,  cipiiilly 

poigMflli  III  alnmM  nil  liummi  IWItiMlhlpti 
friendship,  love,  linn  I  iiifr,  even  liiimnenii,  one 
I  HI  null  nUM    III  OUI    H'lllllnlin,  IICllllll  lliillllllllll'ti. 

WI11I1-  you  eipeii  ux  In  lie  Hiimlnr  in  tnxtex  it 
may  lurprmr  you  to  learn  that  wr  even  have 
diflCrenl  rirrlcxiil  friends. 

E  ran  our  thoughts  are  bent  on  foreign  tracks. 
They  are  as  different  as  the  types  of  our  blood, 
which  the  Red  Cross  in  Pittsburgh  recently  dis- 
covered when  we  became  donors  to  the  bank, 
are  unlike  and  run  in  separate  streams. 

I,  Daisy,  am  blond  and  green-eyed.  I  weigh 
93  pounds,  wear  size  11  dresses  and  1-^  shoes. 
I'm  five  feet  tall.  I  like  show  business.  I  live  in 
my  mind.  I  am  impulsive  and  talkative  and 
quick-motioned. 

I,  Violet,  have  dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  I've 
never  weighed  more  than  89  pounds.  My  shoes 
are  size  1.  I'm  4  feet,  11  inches  tall.  I've  always 
longed  to  become  a  nurse.  I  live  in  my  heart.  I'm 
not  a  talker  and  I  seldom  do  anything  on  impulse. 

You  can  see  that  together  we  have  contrast 
and  balance. 

It  may  seem  odd,  but  we  can  remember  when 
we  were  so  very  young.  Even  back  in  the  days 
when  we  were  turned  loose  on  the  floor  to  crawl. 
We  seemed  to  move  without  much  effort,  because 
we  propelled  each  other. 

There  seemed  only  a  short  time  until  we  gained 
speed  and  direction. 

Then,  something  happened!  We  discovered  to 
our  dismay  that  we  could  not  pass  when  the  leg 
of  the  bed,  or  table,  wus  between  us!  We  gave 
up  trying  that  and  began  building  block  houses — 
but  invariably  one  of  us  would  move  and  knock 
down  the  other's  blocks! 

It  was  at  this  time,  we  believe,  our  thought 
processes  began  to  function.  We  tried  and  tried 
ai'inn  and  again  to  pass  the  table  leg  and  the 
bed  poll  Utd  then  to  build  houses — always  with 
the  name  disastrous  results.  One  of  us  would  have 


to  be  allowed  to  build  her  house  alone  while  the 
other  remained  motionless.  Which  one?  Why, 
the  one  who  wanted  more  to  build. 

The  thought  did  not  take  such  clear  form  until 
later  years,  but  we  soon  stopped  weeping  because 
we  had  to  give  in  now  and  then  or  give  up.  Our 
physical  bond  was  not  going  to  be  our  cross — 
we  both  decided  on  that — our  decision  was  aided 
l>y  Ult  realization  that  it  was  nice  never  to  be 
alone  ami  lonesome.  There  was  always  a  play- 

inill.    ill.  ir 

Wnlkiiifr  i  mni*  raxy.  Wr  liiilauecil  each  other. 
We  HMriieil  In  llnlen  rmly.  Wr  learned  to  say  n 
little,  although  wr  lalknl  before  nthei  children 
our  nge. 

There  wax  a  speech  repeated  to  us  daily,  over 
and  over  again  like  a  phonograph  record.  It  was 
spoken  by  a  big,  curly-haired  woman  who  bathed, 
dressed  and  fed  us.  She  never  petted  or  kissed  us, 
or  even  smiled.  She  just  talked: 

"Your  mother  gave  you  to  me.  You  are  not 
my  children.  Your  mother  gave  you  to  me."  The 
speech  grew  longer  as  we  grew  older:  ''I'm  not 
your  mother.  Your  mother  was  afraid  when  you 
were  born  and  gave  you  to  me  when  you  were 
two  weeks  old.  You  must  always  do  just  as  I  say." 

This  woman  was  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  the  mid- 
wife who  attended  our  coming  into  the  world. 
She  kept  us  clean  and  fed  and  taught  us  to  rely 
on  each  other.  We  were  taught  to  call  her  Auntie, 
and  each  of  her  five  husbands  was  Sir. 

Auntie  had  a  daughter,  a  big  girl,  named 
Edith,  but  we  were  unable  ever  to  learn  from 
them  much  about  our  parents.  Mother,  they  said, 
was  named  Kate.  She  was  young  and  pretty  and 
she  married  a  Captain  Hilton.  He  married  mother 
in  Texas.  She  ran  away  from  him  after  we  were 
born.  We  were  unable  even  to  learn  our  father's 
first  name,  Auntie  and  Edith  couldn't  remember. 
However,  Auntie  remembered  to  tell  us  later 
that  our  father  had  died  in  action  during  World 
War  I. 

Auntie  was  a  tall  woman  with  a  pretty,  oval 
face,  framed  with  well-tended  hair.  About  her 
waist  was  always  a  wide  leather  belt,  fastened 
with  a  large  metal  buckle.  And  it  took  only  a 
little  jerk  to  release  the  buckle.  Her  temper  was 
something  that  her  daughter  or  husbands  could 
not  control — and  when  we  displeased  her  she 
whipped  our  backs  and  shoulders  with  the  buckle 
end  of  that  same  wide  belt. 

"She'll  never  hit  your  faces,  girls,"  Auntie's 
third  husband,  Sir  C.reen,  wlns|.i-u-.l  in   us  one 


day.  "The  public  will  not  be  so  glad  to  pay  to 
look  at  little  Siamese  twins  with  scarred  faces." 

Our  awareness  became  accentuated.  We  were 
very  knowing  and  we  developed  opinions  al- 
though we  were  treated  like  animals,  living  in  a 
cage.  We  were  kept  in  one  room,  regularly  whip- 
ped, scolded  and  trained.  We  were  never  per- 
mitted to  play  with  other  children,  and  when  we 
looked  over  the  sill  of  our  window  and  saw  little 
girls  walking  alone  we  felt  quite  sorry  for  them 
because  they  were  not  as  we  were. 

We  were  always  being  looked  at — on  stages, 
in  large  and  small  theatres.  It  was  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  awaken  and  find  a  row  of  doctors 
and  scientists  surrounding  our  bed. 

How  we  loathed  the  sight  of  a  hospital  and  the 
very  bedside  tone  of  a  medical  man's  voice!  We 
were  punched  and  pinched  and  probed  until  we 
were  almost  crazy — and  we  always  screamed  an 
scratched  and  kicked. 

When  the  doctors  and  scientists  left,  Auntie 
would  often  whip  us  with  the  belt  and  call  us 
ungrateful  brats. 

Then  we  came  to  wonder — what  if  Auntie  were 
offered  some  fabulous  price  by  the  doctors  and 
scientists?  Would  she  stop  showing  us  on  the 
stages  and  let  the  doctors  have  us — to  punch  and 
pinch  and  take  pictures  of  always? 

We  would  lie  awake,  crying  silently,  holding 
hands,  wondering. 

"I  will  never  leave  you,  even  though  they  say 
that  they  can  cut  us  apart,"  1,  Daisy,  whispered 
to  Violet 

"I  never  want  to  be  away  from  you,"  I,  Violet, 
whispered  back.  "We  can  hold  our  breaths  until 
we  die." 

We  didn't  hold  our  breaths,  however.  But  our 
little  pact  and  promises  gave  us  a  peculiar  kind 
of  confidence. 

Then  one  morning,  as  we  pretended  to  be  sleep- 
ing, we  overheard  Auntie  talking  with  a  doctor. 

"The  ^cartilage,  muscles  and  bone  could  be 
severed,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  a  worthwhile  and 
interesting  experiment  to  separate  the  nerves  of 
the  spinal  column— you  see,  there  has  never  been 
a  set  of  Siamese  twins  operated  on  while  they 
were  living  and  science  is  deeply  interested  in 
making  the  experiment." 

We  lay  there  listening,  straining  to  hear  what 
Auntie  would  reply — and  our  hearts  turned  over. 

"Siamese  Twins"  .  .  .  "cut  apart"  .  .  .  "doc- 


tor" are  the  first  words  we  seemed  to  remembi 
They  stood  for  fear  and  created  our  longing 
remain  joined  by  our  birth-bond  of  flesh  a 
bone. 

Our  earliest  memories  center  about  a  doci 
pleading  with  Auntie  to  permit  him  to  cut 
apart.  His  voice  was  a  cold,  sharp  blade  throu 
our  hearts.  To  this  day  it  symbolizes  the  aggreg 
of  doctors'  voices,  begging  to  experiment  with 

We  hoped  then  that  our  mother  would  co 
back  to  help  us.  Eventually  we  were  told  t 
she  had  signed  away  all  rights  to  us  and  agn 
that  if  she  ever  interfered  with  our  care  she  woi 
pay  Auntie  the  midwife  to  whom  she  gave  us 
the  age  of  two  weeks,  ten.  shillings  ($2.50) 
week. 

"Doctor,  the  girls  belong  to  me,"  was  Aunt 
frequent  remark.  "I'm  going  to  keep  them 
way  they  are!" 

Hundreds  of  doctors  have  tried  various  j 
suasions  throughout  our  lifetime.  Even  tot 
medical  men  argue  that  we  belong  to  science  i 
should  submit  to  the  experiment  of  separati 
(Recently,  when  a  Siamese  twin  died,  doct 
separated  him  from  his  living  brother — with 
success.  The  living  boy  died  during  the  expi 
ment. ) 

Auntie  was  too  eager  for  profit  to  let  us 
come  the  object  of  experiments.  So  set  ah 
making  us  "the  smartest  Siamese  twins  alive! 

At  an  early  age,  we  were  taught  to  recite,  r« 
and  sing.  We  spoke  plainly,  perhaps  because 
got  so  much  practice  from  talking  to  each  otl 
and  because  we  were  never  permitted  to  be  w 
other  children.  We  copied  the  speech  of  grov 
ups. 

However,  today  we  probably  talk  to  each  otl. 
less  than  ordinary  twins  living  in  the  same  houi 
We  have  been  forced  to  do  this  because  we  wou 
destroy  each  other's  privacy. 

As  strongly  as  we  have  fought  against  beii 
separated,  we  have  determined  to  live  harmo 
iously  in  our  bond — and  yet,  be  able  to  have  oi 
private  lives.  In  order  to  do  this,  there  are  man 
rules  we  are  forced  to  follow.  Among  them  i 
not  to  seek  advice  from  each  other,  not  to  ac 
vise,  ever,  and  not  to  speak  aloud  our  thoughts 

These  rules  were  really  our  early  habits.  The 
began  so  soon  we  were  unaware  of  their  forma 
lion.  Yet,  it  seems  oddly  pathetic  to  us  that  si 
many  persons,  when  there  are  five  or  six  in  i 
family,  fret  against  having  to  adjust  to  one  an 


other!  You  see,  wc  have  learned  by  experience 
llial  (here  is  no  adjustment  in  human  relations  that 
cannot  lie  tniide    and  made  happily. 

Oui  earliest  lessons  in  getting  along  were 
taught  to  us  in  the  liny  cabin  of  a  ship,  where 
Auntie-,  hei  daughter,  Kdilh,  and  Auntie's  hus- 
hiiiiil  crowded  in  with  un.  In  the  close  quarters 
Auntie  mid  Sir  (Auntie's  huslianil)  ipiarreled 
frri|iienlly.  He  wanted  us  to  lie  taken  inlii  the 

an.    lie    thought    we    should    go    In    ■ .  1 1 f - 1 . . , .       ,  i 
vices.  She  argued  that  people  would  not  pity  to 
look  at  us  il  they  could  see  us  toi  Holding 

Auntie  won.  We  could  have  lieen  unhappy  loo, 
only  we  did  not  hold  grudge*.  The  grudges  that 
Sir  held  against  the  dominating  woman  made  him 
ill!  We  decided  early  that  a  grudge  wan  the  low- 
Mi  Form  "I  emotion.  Each  of  us  has  to  endure 
slights. 

Our  early  thought  development  was  remarkably 
adult.  Our  voices  strong;  I,  Violet,  liked  low 
tones;  I,  Daisy,  chose  a  higher  pitch.  We  har- 
monized— in  many  ways  which  made  living  to- 
gether more  satisfactory.  Mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal resistance  by  either  of  us  would  prove  fatal 
— the  other  can  retaliate  with  the  same  policy 
too  easily. 

We  liked  the  vibration  of  the  violin  as  it 
traveled  over  our  connecting  bridge.  The  piano 
was  too  detached.  However,  I,  Violet,  studied 
hard  to  accompany  Daisy's  violin. 

When  I,  Violet,  awoke  with  measles  one  morn- 
ing Daisy  sensed  my  discomfort,  but  for  ten  days 
she  did  not  catch  the  disease.  We  consider  this 
another  proof  that  our  blood  streams  probably 
are  different.  (Perhaps  we  are  joined,  as  the 
doctors  say,  just  as  Eng  and  Chang  and  Rose 
and  Josefa  Blazek  and  other  known  Siamese 
twins.  Doctors  claim  they  could  cut  and  tie  up 
the  blood  vessels  and  outside  nerves  and  saw  the 
bone  of  the  bridge  which  joins  us.  The  separation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  one,  would  mean 
the  great  experiment,  as  the  fluid  which  bathes 
the  cord  might  escape  during  the  operation.  This 
would  mean  death.) 

It  was  ten  days  later  that  I,  Daisy,  •  contracted 
the  disease.  (I,  Violet,  had  whooping  cough  a 
year  and  a  half  before  my  sister,  who  was  stricken 
with  appendicitis  and  I  felt  no  twinge  of  pain.  I 
had  pleurisy  when  Daisy  suffered  pneumonia.) 
We  have  never  caught  a  disease  from  each  other, 

Daisy  came  down  with  measles  after  Auntie 
put  us  in  a  home  with  other  children  who  had 


measles  and  mumps.  We  rallied  nicely  in  the 
novel  experience  of  being  with  other  children. 

"Some  day  I'm  going  to  have  yellow  hair  just 
like  this  doll's,"  I,  Daisy,  cried.  Now  I  am  proud 
of  my  bleached  curls,  which  I  dress  myself.  Vio- 
let prefers  her  natural  black  tresses. 

We  did  not  know  how  to  play  with  children. 
I,  Violet,  was  fascinated  by  the  mechanical  toys. 
I  climlied  and  swung  on  bureau  knobs.  I,  Daisy, 
amused  the  children  by  making  faces  at  myself 
in  I  hi?  mirror.  I  never  likeil  In  climb.  Violet  never 
seemed  to  like  •  I .  ■  1 1 

liven  during  illness  we  have  nevei  been  bored 
hy  the  presence  of  each  other. 

When  Auntie  discovered  that  we  could  stand 
in  a  chair,  rock  until  it  turned  over  and  flip  in 
the  air  without  falling,  she  added  dancing  les- 
sons to  our  long  days  of  study. 

We  had  new  dancing  partners  and  Violet's  was 
a  youngster  who'd  taught  us  the  Black  Bottom. 
Today  the  world  knows  him  as  Bob  Hope. 

It  was  amazing  how  much  training  was  cram- 
med into  our  early  lives.  In  preparation  for  our 
debut  in  Berlin,  our  first  appearance  in  a  thea- 
tre, we  had  endurance  tests.  I,  Violet,  played 
"The  Princess  Waltz"  two  and  a  half  hours  with- 
out a  mistake.  I,  Daisy,  played  my  violin  and 
directed  an  orchestra  of  14. 

The  theatre  thundered  with  applause  our  open- 
ing night  and  as  we  came  off  the  stage  Auntie 
and  Edith  rushed  us  into  the  dressing  room  in 
the  midst  of  the  cheering.  They  refused  to  open 
the  door  to  the  knocks  from  backstage  folks. 

"Won't  you  let  the  girls  come  out  to  a  little 
supper  with  us?"  Vivian  Duncan  asked  one  night. 
Vivian  succeeded  in  coming  to  our  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  Sophie  Tucker  and  Harry  Hou- 
dini  were  among  the  few  who  seemed  to  sense 
our  need  for  friends. 

"Read  all  the  newspapers  you  can,"  Harry 
Houdini  whispered  to  me,  Daisy,  one  night  as  he 
passed  me  in  the  wings —  as  if  he  knew  that  we 
had  never  been  permitted  to  have  a  newspaper. 
After  that  we  hoarded  every  news  sheet  we  could. 
We  read  the  sensational  trials  and  began  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we'd  become  18  and 
could  get  legal  aid  to  straighten  out  our  affairs. 

Our  lives  were  spent  in  study  and  practice. 
Years  went  by,  somehow.  Then  we  were  in  the 
United  States,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  making  our 
debut  in  the  Temple  Theatre. 

We  had  become  strangely  wise  and  filled  with 
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unvoiced  thoughts.  I,  Violet,  had  a  quarter  hidden 
in  my  shoe.  A  stagehand  had  slipped  it  to  me  in 
St.  Louis.  I,  Daisy,  had  fifty  cents.  And  for  seven 
years  these  were  our  only  pieces  of  money — yet 
we  were  making  thousands. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  have  friends,  but  Edith, 
Auntie's  daughter,  received  her  beau  in  our  crowd- 
ed room  while  we  were  appearing  with  a  circus 
in  Australia.  He  was  the  balloon  man,  and  sold 
candy,  too,  on  the  grounds.  We  thought  that  even 
when  he  begged  Auntie  to  let  him  marry  Edith  his 
eyes  were  cruel. 

"We  need  a  man  to  travel  with  us — will  you 
give  up  your  balloon  concession?"  Auntie  who 
was  nearing  60  and  had  lost  her  fifth  husband 
asked. 

Edith  and  this  new  Sir  (as  we  called  him) 


were  married,  and  when  Auntie  developed  an 
infected  leg  Sir  helped  with  our  bookings  and 
travel.  He  told  us  how  a  brute  had  raised  him 
in  Perth  and  whipped  him  when  he  did  not  obey. 
We  took  this  to  mean  that  he  approved  of  Auntie's 
thrashing  us  with  her  belt  buckle. 

In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Auntie  died,  and  as 
we  looked  at  her,  our  first  corpse,  and  you  might 
say,  our  first  friend,  the  cunning  and  shrewdness 
seemed  out  of  her  face.  I,  Daisy,  did  not  care 
that  she  was  dead. 

"Why  cry?"  I  asked  Violet.  "We  have  hated 
her  forever!" 

"I  m  ,a{raid  without  her,"  I,  Violet,  answered. 
"Now  Sir  will  boss  us." 

"Let's  run  away!"  we  whispered. 


I 

We  had  gone  to  the  funeral  parlor  with  the 
qiMUrtfll  Uld  hall  dollar  in  our  shoes. 

"We'll  never  have  u  •Ii.um.  like  this  again!" 
Violet  urged. 

Kditli   wun  crying  beside  lirr  mother's  casket. 

"Irl'n  inn!"  I,  Daisy,  Midi  Naturally,  Violet 
i  nme  wild  me  Kui  I  L  i.l  gone  only  a  frw  steps 
wben  Violet  Iiij/.K.'1'  I  '••It  ii  midden  aliirm  trem- 
lilr  through  In- 1 

'hi  i  lull  In  J  my  Imnil  nml  wr  "topped. 

"Dnn'l  loui  li  mt>,"  I,  Violet,  cried.  He  damped 

hi*  flifn  iround  Dm  iniii  nd  without  a  word, 

lie  leil  un  buck  In  out  Kentn. 

The  (mill  i«l  nerviirn  were  ovei  nml  nflri  a 
ivliile  wr  were  hark  in  nur  mum,  with  Kdith  anil 
Nr<  The  tension  wim  electric  ax  we  sal  waiting 
lor  them  In  speak. 

I,  Violet,  cried.  I,  Daisy,  laughed  in  their  sul- 
len, suspicious  faces. 

Our  emotional  reactions  are  not  usually  the 
same.  Perhaps  laughter  and  tears  both  serve  to 
release  tension.  I,  Daisy,  felt  equal  to  any  ordeal. 
I,  Violet,  felt  that  I  could  not  compete  with  the 
Dossessiveness  I  read  in  the  faces  opposite  us. 

"Tell  them,  Sir!"  Edith  said  after  what  seemed 
flours. 

"You  girls  belong  to  us  now!  You'll  do  just 
as  we  say.  See  here — Auntie  left  you  to  us — 
you  and  her  jewelry  and  furniture  are  ours!  Do 
you  understand?"  He  waved  a  paper  in  our  faces. 

Willed  as  an  old  ring  or  chair!  It  couldn't  be! 
While  I,  Daisy,  protested,  I,  Violet,  kept  crying. 
It  couldn't  be  .  .  .  yet,  it  was.  We  had  to  work 
as  hard — and  the  only  privacy  we  were  to  have 
was  in  our  minds.  Our  new  owners  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  us.  We  were  never  out  of  their 
sight. 

Theatrical  lights  over  the  world  soon  blazed 
with  our  names.  Our  work  as  musicians,  dancers 
and  singers  stood  out.  But  at  18,  stage  fame  did 
not  answer  the  wish  in  our  hearts,  I,  Daisy,  was 
in  love.  I  wanted  to  get  married.  I,  Violet,  wanted 
to  become  a  nurse.  I  was  in  love,  too,  but  the 
man  of  my  dreams  was  married.  We  had  new  ad- 
justments to  make. 

But  at  18  and  with  the  world  at  our  feet —  we 
had  never  had  a  date,  never  held  hands  with  a 
man  or  been  kissed! 

"Why  can't  we  go  out  and  have  some  fun? 
Other  girls  our  age  do.  We've  never  smoked  a 
cigarette,  tasted  a  cocktail — had  our  hair  cut. 
We—" 


"You  are  not  other  girls!  You  are  Siamese 
twins!"  was  always  the  answer  from  both  Edith 
and  Sir. 

In  the  wings  of  the  theatres,  across  footlights, 
men  looked  at  us — not  as  unusual  performers, 
but  in  the  way  they  look  at  girls  they  long  to 
know.  Romantic  interest  had  overcome  the  scien- 
tific lure.  Charm  was  in  the  air.  We  sensed  it — 
ami  naturally  we  fretted  because  our  guardians 
herded  ii  iiiin  ill.  J.  i  ssing  rooms  and  back  to  our 
lintel 

Otll  ROM  I"  lot  doWII  iiinl  I'.H  OUr  minds  off 
wmk  wun  met  with  inevitable  cups  of  hot  choco- 
late earh  night.  We  had  imi  haven  of  refuge  and 
we  bad  to  dn  as  Harry  Houdini  once  said  to  us: 
"Live  in  your  minds,  girls."  He  told  us  that 
as  we  stood  beside  him  in  the  wings  one  night 
in  a  Detroit  theatre.  "It  is  your  only  hope  for 
private  lives.  Just  recognize  no  handicap!" 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  death  of 
Auntie,  the  midwife  to  whom  our  mother  had 
given  us,  our  hearts  were  scarred.  Auntie  had 
willed  us  to  her  daughter,  Edith,  and  her  hus- 
band, Sir,  the  former  circus  balloon  salesman. 
But  our  minds  grew  strong  and  our  Siamese  bond 
of  flesh  and  bone  became  one  of  real  understand- 
ing between  us.  Our  desire  to  harmonise  with  each 
other  was,  indeed,  our  real  salvation. 

So  much  happened  during  those  sad  years, 
when  the  audiences  of  the  world  believed  us  cheer- 
ful and  carefree.  We  had  learned,  you  see,  to 
put  our  worries  aside  and  in  no  way  ever  inflict 
them  on  each  other.  Therefore,  as  we  danced, 
played  and  sang,  only  pleasure  and  the  feeling 
of  well-being  ever  was  projected  by  us  over  the 
footlights  of  theatres. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  laugh  while  our  hearts  ached 
and  yearned  for  freedom  and  love. 

Notes,  gifts,  love  letters  were  sent  to  us  in  the 
most  sophisticated  cities,  in  little  towns.  Under 
the  management  of  Edith  and  Sir  we  played 
India,  Egypt,  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  every 
theatre  of  any  size  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Central  America. 

"Big-time!"  Sir  would  say.  "You  should  be 
grateful  and  willing  to  do  as  I  tell  you!" 

Big-time.  The  largest  booking  agencies  handled 
our  act.  The  social  and  handsome  William  Oliver, 
of  Kansas  City,  traveled  three  weeks  ahead  of 
us  as  advance  man —  having  our  pictures  on  bill- 
boards and  stories  about  us  in  all  the  newspapers 
when  we  reached  the  cities  in  which  we  played. 
"Bill,"  as  we  called  him,  was  one  of  the  few 


men  Sir  ever  allowed  in  our  presence,  and  then 
we  saw  him  only  seldom  and  briefly.  He  was 
gay  and  in  love  with  his  wife.  He  called  her 
Mildred  and  showed  us  pictures  of  her. 

"I  often  tell  her  about  you,"  Bill  would  say. 
"Autograph  a  picture  for  me  to  send  her." 

If  we  could  only  have  foreseen  what  the  auto- 
graphed picture  was  going  to  bring  about  in  our 
lives1.  But  we  were  too  unsuspecting  and  not  even 
Edith  and  Sir  seemed  to  think  anything  about  the 
sentence  which  I,  Daisy,  penned,  and  both  of  us 
signed: 

"To  our  pal,  Bill,  with  love  and  best  wishes 
from  your  pals,  Daisy  and  Violet  Hilton." 

"With  love"  didn't  mean  that  we  loved  Bill 
Oliver.  It  was  just  the  way  we  had  observed  other 
showfolk  autograph  pictures.  We  soon  forgot 
about  Bill  and  never  once  saw  or  met  his  wife. 

We  were  big-time:  46  weeks  on  the  Marcus 
Loew  circuit  at  $2,500  a  week.  Our  salary  jumped 
then  to  $3,000.  Then  followed  44  weeks  on  the 
Orpheum  circuit  at  $3,850  a  week!  We  signed 
contracts  which  Sir  never  read  to  us.  All  our 
activities  were  in  his  hands  .  .  .  and  we  learned 
that  he  had  himself  named  our  legal  guardian. 

What's  more,  we  understood  that  if  we  ever 
ran  out  on  him,  if  we  ever  refused  to  perform 
at  his  command,  we  would  be  put  in  an  institu- 
tion. 

We  lived  constantly  in  fear — and  at  18  we 
still  were  forced  to  share  the  same  bedroom 
with  our  managers,  so  that  at  no  time  could  we 
run  away — or  plot  together. 

"I  can  gel  rid  of  you,"  I,  Daisy  would  say  to 
my  sister.  I  could — menially.  Just  as  she  could 
dismiss  me— mentally.  This  irked  our  managers. 
But  il  was  our  only  protection  from  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  our  keepers  and  their  constant 
vigil.  By  saying  it  aloud  lo  each  other,  we  let 
them  know  that  we  could  dismiss  them  from  our 
consciousness,  too.  We  could  adjust,  even  to  them. 

"The  Hilton  sisters  are  attractive  young  ladies 
now.  Couldn't  they  be  allowed  to  look  like  that 
instead  of  kids?"  wrote  a  critic  when  we  ap- 
peared at  Loew's  State  in  Newark,  N.J. 

I,  Daisy,  just  happened  to  read  the  remark  in  a 
newspaper  we  had  read  during  our  bath.  I  showed 
ii  to  Edith  in. I  that  day  we  visited  our  first 
beauty  parlor,  had  our  hair  cut  and  marcelled. 

As  we  waited  in  the  wings  lhal  night  for  our 
turn  Don  Calvan,  the  headlined  guitarist,  looked 
at  me  while  he  played,  and  every  word  of  his 
sung  seemed  meant  for  me. 


Now  my  heart  hammered  the  way  Violet's  did 
the  night  the  famous  bandleader,  Blue  Steel,  dedi- 
cated his  song,  "Darling,"  to  her. 

Don  Calvan  bowed  off  the  stage  and  stood  be- 
side me.  Our  hands  clasped  for  a  throbbing  sec- 
ond— and  I  heard  my  sister  gasp  for  me.  The 
surge  of  emotion  swept  through  both  of  us  as 
Edith  elbowed  Don  away  from  me. 

Sir  kicked  the  bunch  of  yellow  roses  which 
Don  left  at  our  dressing  room  door.  He  would 
not  permit  us  to  pick  them  up.  At  the  hotel  that 
night  I  recalled  Auntie's  punishments.  Visions  of 
the  leather  strap  came  to  me  as  Sir  came  over 
to  us. 

Remembering  the  clasp  of  Don's  hand,  hearing 
his  song  in  my  heart,  for  the  first  time  I  was  not 
afraid.  I  turned  my  back  to  Sir.  Auntie  had  al- 
ways strapped  our  backs,  never  once  hit  our  faces. 

"Go  on!"  I  said.  "You  won't  kill  us.  You 
wouldn't  destroy  your  meal  tickets!" 

His  black  eyes  turned  to  flames.  We  had  never 
talked  back  to  Auntie.  We  had  been  too  frightened 
of  her  heavy  strap.  Her  whippings  had  come  to 
be  a  part  of  out  lives.  We  had  accepted  them 
along  with  our  daily  irritations,  struggles  and 
monotonies  for  love  of  each  other.  We  tried, 
within  our  minds,  to  turn  each  quarrel  and  bicker- 
ing and  nagging  incident  into  some  kind  of  lesson 
for  our  own  harmony.  Now,  a  new  fight  had  be- 
gun in  our  souls. 

"We've  made  thousands  for  you — but  we  never 
received  a  dollar  of  our  earnings!  You  still  keep 
us  caged  up  like  animals  in  a  circus!  But  tonight 
is  different — listen,  Sir,  we  are  18  years  old. 
Don't  you  strike  either  of  us  or  we'll  yell  like 
wildcats!  And  get  us  a  separate  room.  We're 
grown  ladies  and  you  should  be  ashamed  to  force 
us  to  share  your  and  Edith's  room!" 

So  that  night  Sir's  bluff  did  not  work.  Edith 
passed  the  cups  of  hot  chocolate  without  a  word. 

This  firm  stand  and  the  reaction  to  it  gave  us 
some  spiritual  courage.  After  all,  they  depended 
on  our  well-being  more  than  we  did  on  theirs. 

Then  we  were  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  living  in 
a  $75,000  home — a  showplace  on  Jackson-Vance 
road.  The  furnishings  and  grounds  were  ornate. 
Stained  glass  windows.  Tile  roof.  A  swimming 
pool,  greenhouse.  Lloyd  Wright,  the  architect  who 
designed  the  famous  Tokyo  Hotel,  had  drawn  the 
plans.  And  while  the  five  acres  of  surrounding 
gardens  were  landscaped  and  strewn  with  lights 
so  that  a  night  lawn  party  could  be  given — we 


were  never  permitted  even  to  entertain  any  of  our 
friends  there. 

We  could  never  enjoy  the  magnificent  and 
splendid  estate,  let  alone  call  it  our  own  home. 

During  our  rest  periods,  the  servants  were  fired 
and  we  did  the  cleaning  .  .  .  "You  need  exercise!" 
we  were  told  coldly. 

We  had  made  only  one  demand  of  Sir:  "Buy 
us  diamond  bracleets.  Not  with  small  stones — 
big  ones." 

It  was  the  plea  we  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  beloved  Daddy  Morris,  of  the  William  Morris 
Agency,  our  bookers,  before  Bill  Oliver  and  be- 
fore any  friend  of  Sir.  Other  stage  stars  had 
jewels,  and  this  seemed  reasonable  for  us — be- 
cause in  that  way  we  could  really  get  possession 
of  something  we  could  use  for  money.  He  never 
had  given  us  cash. 

We  got  the  bracelets.  We  sneaked  newspapers. 
We  had  a  room  and  bath  to  ourselves.  But  now 
we  were  23  years  old  and  we  had  never  had  a 
dale.  I,  Daisy,  was  in  love  with  Don. 

We  had  appeared  on  several  bills  with  him,  and 
although  Edith  and  Sir  guarded  us  too  closely 
for  conversation,  I  always  thought  Don  told  me 
with  his  songs  and  his  brown  eyes  that  he  loved 
me. 

Blue  Steel  had  worked  on  the  bill  with  us 
several  times.  He  would  arrange  for  his  band 
to  play  either  before  or  following  our  act,  so 
that  he  could  play  "Darling."  "Dedicated  to  a 
darling,  Violet  Hilton,"  he  would  announce.  Then 
he  would  play  "You  Can  Take  My  Heart." 

Jus!  then  there  seemed  only  one  person  in  all 
Texas  we  wanted  to  see — in  a  copy  of  Variety 
we  read  that  Don  was  booked  there  and  was  stop- 
ping at  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel.  We  were  reading 
the  sneaked  paper  in  the  greenroom  when  Sir 
burst  in.  He  was  excited;  Edith  was  calming  him. 

"Just  look  at  this!"  Sir  flung  a  newspaper 
down  on  the  table  in  front  of  us.  "What  have 
you  done?  Bill  Oliver's  wife  has  named  you  in 
her  divorce  suit.  You've  alienated  her  husband's 
affections  and  she  wants  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars!" 

"We  don't  love  Bill  Oliver!  You  know  that!" 
I,  Daisy,  cried. 

"Why  did  you  write  'love'  on  that  picture  you 
autographed  for  him  to  send  his  wife?" 

We  were  too  stunned  to  reply. 

Sir  put  us  in  the  car  and  drove  to  the  office 
of  a  lawyer — Martin  J.  Arnold,  who  kept  his  eyes 


squinted  at  the  bright  Texas  sunshine  all  the 
while  Sir  was  telling  him  why  we  had  come  to 
engage  his  services. 

"The  girls  have  got  to  fight  this,"  Sir  kept 
saying.  We  were  told  what  the  complaint  charged; 
that  Bill  was  reported  to  have  admitted  friend- 
ship with  us  and  that  we  both  loved  him.  It  was 
even  claimed  that  we  were  jealous  of  each  other 
— that  despite  our  physical  condition  we  would 
go  for  weeks  without  speaking  a  word  to  each 
other. 

We  tried  to  speak.  Again  and  again  we  tried. 
Then,  I,  Daisy,  pulled  up  from  my  chair  and 
Violet  balanced  me,  giving. me  all  her  strength,  it 
seemed,  as  I  raised  my  voice  so  all  could  hear. 

"There  is  something  very  wrong!  My  sister 
and  I  have  had  only  business  relations  with  Bill 
Oliver — never  have  been  with  him  or  anyone  else 
alone.  "We've  never  been  alone  in  ou»  23  years!" 

For  the  first  time  the  lawyer  spoke.  He  looked 
at  Sir  but  his  words  were  to  us:  "A  woman  who 
has  never  seen  the  twins  dares  to  say  they  have 
compromised  her  husband?" 

"Read  her  complaint!"  Sir  said. 

"Leave  us  alone,"  Mr.  Arnold  said  in  his  deep 
drawl.  "Close  the  door  as  you  go  into  the  other 
room.  I  want  to  ask  the  girls  about  this  without 
your  being  present!" 

"You  can't  send  me  out.  I'm  their  guardian!" 

"They  are  over  21,  aren't  they?  They  don't 
need  a  guardian.  Now,  will  you  leave  us?" 

Reluctantly,  Sir  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

We  sensed  that  we  had  reached  a  momentous 
period  in  our  life.  We  were  confused,  of  course, 
by  the  unwarranted  charges  made  against  us.  But 
I,  Daisy,  seemed  to  have  found  courage  in  the 
kindly  appearance  and  soft  voice  of  the  Texas 
lawyer  who,  I  felt,  would  give  us  protection. 

"Is  there  any  truth  in  what  Mrs.  Oliver 
claims?"  the  lawyer  asked  in  his  kindly  drawl. 

"Not  a  word!"  we  cried  together. 

"You  are  two  frightened  girls.  Isn't  something 
else  wrong?  Do  you  want  to  tell  me?" 

"We're  practically  slaves!" 

"Slavery  hasn't  been  practiced  in  this  country 
since  the  War  between  the  States." 

"Then  help  us  get  free."  We  produced  the 
pathetic  pieces  of  silver  from  our  shoes.  In  our 
great  moment  or  opportunity  we  had  left  our 
bracelets  at  home.  "Please,  Mr.  Arnold,  please 
help  us.  We're  afraid!" 

One  of  us  is  usually  cautious;  the  other  im- 
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pulsive.  We  seldom  wish  to  talk  about  the  same 
subject  at  the  same  time,  but  if  this  happens,  one 
always  gives  the  other  the  floor. 

That  day  in  the  law  office  of  Martin  J.  Arnold, 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  we  both  were  talkative. 

"No  one  will  believe  our  story,"  I,  Violet, 
usually  the  cautious  one,  ventured  to  say.  "We've 
been  lonely — rich  girls  who  were  really  paupers, 
living  in  practical  'slavery.'  The  public  doesn't 
know  nil  tltiH  and  if  we  tell  a  judge  he  might 
send  iih  to  nn  intttitution." 

"I'm  all  for  the  trial,"  I,  Daisy,  declared. 

"Just  talk  to  irie,"  said  the  lawyer  in  his  easy 
drawl.  "Walk  up  and  down  the  floor  if  that  will 
help." 


"We're  Siamese  twins  who  want  to  live  and 
die  joined  just  as  we  were  born.  Neither  is  a  para- 
site on  the  body  or  mind  of  the  other.  We  want 
to  live  as  other  human  beings  live,  when  they're 
over  21,  to  work  and  earn — yet  Edith  and  Sir 
completely  dominate  us.  We've  done  nothing  but 
work  during  all  our  lives." 

For  45  minutes  we  talked  out  our  hearts — 
while  outside  Sir  waited.  Lawyer  Arnold  had 
asked  him  to  leave  us;  for  us  to  explain  why 
Mildred  Oliver,  in  her  divorce  suit  against  our 
former  advance  man,  William,  had  claimed  we 
were  in  love  with  her  husband  and  asked  that 
we  pay  her  1250,000  for  alleged  alienation  of 
his  affections. 


Sir  left  us  reluctantly  and  it  took  only  a  sec- 
ond for  the  attorney  to  toss  aside  Mrs.  Oliver's 
absurd  claim.  Then  we  told  him  about  ourselves, 
sketching  in  our  story  from  birth,  as  best  we 
could. 

"What  became  of  all  the  money  you've  earned? 
What  about  the  beautiful  home  you  have  on 
Vance-Jackson  road?"  the  lawyer  asked. 

We  told  him.  And  as  we  talked  a  sudden  sob 
broke  through  the  tension.  It  came  from  behind 
a  screen  where  the  attorney's  secretary,  Lucile 
Stotzer,  a  pretty  brown-haired  woman,  had  been 
taking  down  every  word  we  said. 

Mr.  Arnold  asked  her  to  come  out  and  meet 
us — and  it  was  a  strange  experience  for  us  to  see 
a  stranger  crying  over  our  predicament —  some- 
thing we  had  never  done  ourselves.  We  have  never 
known  self-pity. 

"We  have  no  money  now,  Mr.  Arnold,  but 
we  need  help." 

"I'll  help  you.  From  now  on  you're  my  clients. 
You  don't  have  to  go  home  with  this  man." 

We  were  supposed  to  go  to  a  music  lesson 
directly  from  his  office,  so  we  made  a  plan 
which  would  throw  Sir  off  our  trail. 

As  soon  as  he  left  us  at  the  music  teacher's 
door  and  drove  the  car  around  the  corner,  we 
phoned  Mr.  Arnold's  secretary.  Sir  was  to  call 
for  us  in  an  hour,  he  had  said.  Could  she  pick 
us  up  and  take  us  to  a  hotel  before  that  time? 

A  taxi  soon  pulled  up  to  the  curb.  Lucile 
Stotzer  was  in  it,  beckoning  for  us  to  come  out. 
We  stood  in  the  door  a  moment,  looking  in  both 
directions,  making  sure  that  Sir  was  not  watching. 
Then  we  kissed  the  teacher  and  ran  out — -to  be- 
gin what  was  indeed  to  become  a  new  life  for  us! 

In  the  suite  at  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel  we  found 
flowers,  candy,  a  radio,  magazines  and  news- 
papers already  provided  for  us. 

"Girls,  you're  Mr.  Arnold's  guests — order  any- 
thing you  like,"  said  Lucile.  "Telephone  your 
friends — see  if  you  can't  enjoy  yourselves." 

It  was  like  a  dream  during  the  next  few  days 
while  we  waited  for  our  trial  to  begin.  For  the 
first  time  we  could  order  something  on  a  menu 
which  we  wanted.  We  had  dresses  sent  up — and 
selected  no  two  alike — and  all  the  silly  hats  we 
wanted.  We  could  dress  and  act  our  age,  and  no 
longer  be  made  up  as  children  with  bows  in  our 
hair.  We  got  permanents  and  pinned  up  our  hair. 

I,  Violet,  had  always  wanted  to  drink  a  cock- 
tail. 1,  Daisy,  wanted  to  smoke  a  cigarette.  We 
did. 


We  actually  seemed  to  grow  in  stature  during 
our  frequent  interviews  with  our  lawyer.  And 
between  interviews  we  added  day-dreams  to  the 
other  pleasant  indulgences.  What  a  unique  sensa- 
tion it  was  to  telephone  a  man ! 

I,  Violet,  long-distanced  Blue  Steel,  whose  band, 
I  learned  from  "Variety,"  was  playing  the  Pea- 
body  Hotel  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Then,  I  Daisy,  telephoned  Don  Galvan. 

"I'm  here  alone,"  I  said  and  told  him  the 
hotel  room  number.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  time 
I  ever  spoke  of  being  "alone" — of  course  a  Sia- 
mese twin  could  never  be  alone.  However,  it  did 
not  seem  strange  to  Don. 

"Daisy!  I've  hoped  so  long  that  you  would 
break  away  from  Sir,"  he  said.  "I  knew  you'd 
call  me  if  you  ever  had  the  chance!" 

A  little  later  Don  was  at  our  door.  We  went 
to  let  him  in  and  a  thrill  ran  through  us.  This 
was  our  first  date. 

Then  Don  stood  there  looking  at  me,  Daisy, 
and  forgetting  that  Violet  was  with  us,  too.  He 
was  even  better  looking  than  I  had  remembered. 
His  dark  eyes  glistened  and  his  teeth  flashed 
white  against  his  Spanish  complexion. 

I,  Violet,  could  not  will  myself  to  be  immune 
to  my  sister's  emotion,  then.  Although  we  both 
soon  acquired  the  ability  to  blank  out  the  other  in 
romantic  moments.  This  was,  however,  our  first 
reality  of  romance  and  it  intoxicated  both  of  us. 
I  was  as  anxious  for  my  sister  to  experience  her 
first  kiss  as  she  could  be. 

There  seemed  no  words  adequate  to  span  the 
years  that  Don,  I  thought,  had  looked  at  us  and 
sent  thought  messages  to  us  across  stages  and 
from  the  wings  of  the  theatres  in  which  we  had 
played. 

We,  always  guarded  from  men,  had  no  way  of 
learning  to  say  certain  little  niceties  expected 
at  sentimental  moments.  Till  now,  you  might  say, 
our  private  lives  had  been  barren  of  adventures 
which  might  have  profited  us  now. 

There  was  a  nervous  ecstacy  about  Don — a 
wordlessness.  Then  he  held  out  his  arms  — 
"Daisy — 

We  were  never  to  forget  that  Don's  lips  then 
pressed  against  Daisy's  forehead!  My  first  kiss — 
but  it  was  as  real  is  it  was  disappointing.  I  was 
to  learn  that  it  held  all  the  romance  I  wanted  it 
to  hold,  but  that  Don  was  old-world  and  did  not 
believe  that  a  man  should  kiss  his  lady-love 
otherwise  before  they  were  engaged. 


I,  Violet,  used  to  say:  "Gee,  Daisy,  I'm  tired 
of  waiting  for  Don  to  kiss  you!" 

"Siamese  twin-slaves!  Poor  little  rich  girls 
without  spending  money!  No  friends!  Twenty- 
three  years  old  and  never  a  beau!  Earned  thou- 
sands and  never  collected  a  dollar  .  .  ." 

So  went  the  story  unfolded  in  the  San  Antonio 
court.  And  every  day  we  sat  there,  with  Judge 
W.  W.  McCrory  listening  and  shaking  his  gray 
head  as  if  in  disbelief — and  with  Edith  crying. 
Her  husband,  Sir,  glared  at  us  like  a  hypnotist. 

When  Edith's  mother  died  she  willed  us  to 
Edith  and  her  husband,  and  now  in  court  we 
learned  that  our  own  mother,  a  frightened  young 
girl  in  Brighton,  England,  gave  us  to  the  mid- 
wife soon  after  our  birth. 

Edith  told  how  she,  as  a  girl,  had  helped  her 
mother  care  for  us.  She  told  how  it  hurt  us  when 
we  learned  that  our  mother  had  signed  our  lives 
away — and  then  how  we  had  heen  willed  to  Edith 
and  her  husband,  along  with  other  possessions. 

We  wanted  freedom — an  accounting  of  our 
money  "ml  I  receiver  appointed  to  manage  our 
property.  We  wanted  the  contracts  broken  which 
we  had  been  induced  to  sign,  making  Sir  our 
manager,  compelling  us  to  work  for  him  for  $500 
a  week,  which  we  had  never  collected.  Most  of  all 
we  wanted  an  injunction  preventing  Sir  and  Edith 
from  ever  interfering  with  our  lives  again] 

Judge  McCrory  listened  to  first  one  of  us, 
then  the  other. 

All  this  time  Martin  J.  Arnold,  our  lawyer  and 
friend,  seemed  to  be  our  shield,  protecting  us 
from  the  influence  of  Sir,  who  sat  there  gripping 
the  arms  of  his  chair. 

Mr.  Arnold  knew  our  whole  story  by  heart. 
He  knew,  too,  that  the  only  happiness  we  had 
ever  known  was  during  the  few  days  we  had 
been  his  guests  while  he  was  preparing  the  case 
for  our  trial.  He  had  given  us  courage  to  run 
away  and  fight  for  our  freedom. 

What  had  Sir  done  with  our  money?  We  cal- 
culated that  we  had  earned  more  than  $2^000,000. 
When  asked,  he  looked  at  Attorney  Arnold  and 
Mid  he  had  banked  it. 

"It  was  h<-inn  kept  in  the  family,"  he  declared. 
"In  other  woids  yon  made  it  a  family  affair?" 
"Yen,  it  wax  n  family  affair  until  you  stepped 
in  .in.l  corrupted  it!"  Sir  retorted. 

The  courtroom  wax  filled  with  hisses. 
Questioned  ahout  his  conduct  toward  us.  Sir 
straightened  in  his  chair.  Why,  he  had  always 
treated  us  in  a  gentlemanly  manner,  he  said. 


"Once  I  raised  my  hand  as  if  to  hit  Daisy, 
but  my  wife  interceded.  The  girls  had  rushed  at 
me  and  had  torn  the  shirt  off  my  back,  beating 
me  about  the  body  before  my  wife  could  stop 
them." 

The  crowd  applauded  and  cheered  and  ignored 
for  whole  minutes  the  hammering  of  Judge  Mc 
Crory's  gavel. 

Wasn't  it  generous  of  our  manager  to  give  us 
those  diamond  bracelets?  Was  it!  Our  attorney 
showed  that  while  Sir  claimed  to  have  paid 
$7,000  of  our  money  for  them,  actually  only 
$4,000  had  been  paid.  This  was  brought  out  in 
testimony. 

Where  was  our  fortune?  What  had  really  be- 
come of  it? 

"What  bank  do  you  do  business  with?"  At- 
torney Arnold  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Sir  answered  flatly. 

The  packed  courtroom  resounded  with  boos. 

But  Attorney  Arnold  tracked  down  a  receipt 
for  $36,000,  which  we  had  been  induced  to  sign 
when  guardianship  proceedings  were  completed. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  paid  us,  but  we  had 
never  received  even  a  dollar  of  that  sum  from 
him  for  spending  money. 

"Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  twins  signed  the  re- 
ceipt but  never  received  the  money?"  Arnold 
asked. 

"I  don't  know.  They  were  paid  through  my 
bookkeeper  in  New  York." 

"Don't  you  know  where  that  $36,000  went?" 
Arnold  pressed. 

"I  offered  it  to  them  and  they  refused  to  take 
it  from  me.  I  wouldn't  throw  it  into  the  gutter. 
I  kept  it,"  he  said. 

Contracts  were  produced  which  called  for  40 
weeks  of  appearances  at  $3,000  a  week.  So  many 
profitable  contracts,  so  many  weeks  of  appear- 
ances. We  signed  our  names  on  so  many  dotted 
lines. 

During  my  (Violet's)  time  on  the  witness  stand, 
I  looked  at  Sir  and  said:  'The  contracts  we 
signed  were  always  covered,  except  for  the  dot- 
ted line.  When  we  hesitated  to  sign,  Sir  would 
rave  and  ask  us  if  we  thought  he  was  a  thief  and 
if  we  didn't  trust  him,  and  if  we  were  afraid — 
so  we  always  signed." 

No  one  could  forget  Edith  as  she  had  sat  in 
the  witness  chair  choking  and  crying  so  she 
could  barely  talk.  Looking  at  the  judge  she  said 
through  sobs: 

"The  girls  don't  seem  to  be  making  any  al- 


lowance  for  the  time  I  have  spent  with  them, 
constantly  caring  for  them  and  attending  to  their 
wants.  I  have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in 
their  interest — and  now  they  ignore  me.  Why, 
they  didn't  even  send  me  a  card  while  they've 
been  away  from  us!" 

When  I,  Violet,  was  asked  by  Judge  McCrory 
about  our  earnings  I  recalled  that  until  1925 
we  did  not  attempt  to  keep  track,  but  from  that 
period  until  the  time  we  had  run  away  to  start 
court  proceedings  (Dec.  1930)  we  had  made 
$2,500  and  $3,000  a  week. 

In  1929  we  became  legally  of  age.  We  asked 
Sir  then  where  he  had  placed  our  earnings.  He 
said  he  had  invested  them  in  a  trust.  I  testified 
how  from  the  time  we  had  reached  our  majority 
we  were  kept  under  even  a  stricter  guard,  as  if 
we  might  in  some  way"  learn  of  our  legal  right 
to  liberty. 

No,  we  knew  nothing  about  guardianship  pro- 
ceedings in  1927.  Then  Attorney  Arnold  said: 
"I'm  going  to  file  proceedings  to  have  the  final 
report  of  guardianship  proceedings  set  aside  on 
grounds  of  absolute  fraud!'' 

As  I,  Violet,  did  most  of  the  talking,  I  was 
stimulated  and  strengthened  by  my  twin's  con- 
centration. My  answers  came  clearly  and  quickly. 
When  I  hesitated  only  slightly  Daisy  would 
prompt  me  by  the  movement  of  her  arm  against 
mine,  or  shrug  her  shoulder.  There  are,  you  see, 
many  times  when  being  a  Siamese  twin  has  its 
peculiar  advantages. 

I  said  we  were  never  paid  the  $36,000  which 
Sir  said  a  bookkeeper  paid  us.  I  told  how  we 
longed  to  run  away  but  were  afraid  because  we 
had  so  often  been  threatened  with  being  deported 
to  England  or  put  in  an  institution  if  we  did. 

Photographers  and  newsreel  men  and  reporters 
crowded  around  us,  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
well-wishers  when  the  testimony  was  finished. 
They  followed  us  to  our  hotel  and  crowded  out- 
side our  room,  so  we  asked  our  attorney  if  we 
could  not  move  into  a  small  apartment  some- 
where until  a  decision  had  been  reached. 

The  night  when  Lucile  Stotzer,  Mr.  Arnold's 
secretary,  went  with  us  to  the  little  apartment  she 
had  selected  for  us,  we  found  that  the  electricity 
had  not  been  turned  on,  although  Lucile  had  ar- 
ranged everything  before  our  arrival. 

"Wait — I'll  find  a  match,"  I,  Daisy,  cried. 
Having  learned  to  smoke,  I  had  them  in  my 
handbag. 


Before  I  could  strike  the  match,  Lucile  cried: 
"Don't!  I  smell  gas.  The  place  is  filled  with  gas 
— we  might  all  be  killed!" 

We  ran  out  into  the  hall  and  she  called  the 
superintendent.  He  came  with  a  flashlight;  and 
then  we  learned  that  the  jets  of  the  kitchen  stove 
were  turned  on  full  force.  The  discovery  was  very 
upsetting  to  both  of  us. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  hotel  again,  the 
crowd  seemed  off  our  trail — that  is,  the  actual 
crowd  was  off,  but  there  was  a  reporter  waiting 
in  the  lobby  who  ran  up  to  us  as  soon  as  we  en- 
tered. 

"I've  been  trying  to  find  you,"  he  said  breath- 
lessly, "I've  just  got  word  from  my  office  that 
your  lives  are  in  danger.  A  tip  came  to  the  city 
editor — someone  called  and  said,  'The  Siamese 
twins  may  be  killed  tonight.'  " 

This  information  scared  us  no  little  and  set  us 
thinking.  But  we  were  sure  that  no  matter  how 
many  enemies  we  might  have  made,  none  of 
them  would  want  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  killing 
us. 

Finally  we  dismissed  the  reporter's  story  from 
our  minds.  We  ascribed  it  to  someone's  fertile 
imagination. 

Attorney  Arnold  arrived  shortly  afterward  and 
with  him  were  five  plainclothesmen  who  kept 
constant  guard  of  our  suite  until  Judge  McCrory's 
decision  came  through. 

One  day  in  court  Sir  was  ordered  to  produce 
bonds  and  books  about  which  we  had  testified. 
Joe  Freeman,  one  of  the  leading  business  men  in 
Texas,  who  formerly  had  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  was  named  as  our  receiver. 

Judge  McCrory  looked  at  us,  then  out  over 
the  waiting  crowd  and  said  something  we  were 
never  to  forget: 

"Jack  Demp6ey  was  nothing  but  a  ham-and- 
egger  until  Jack  Kearns  took  hold  of  him  and 
developed  him  into  a  world  champion.  The  Hil- 
ton twins  would  not  be  where  they  are  today  had 
this  defendant  not  managed  their  affairs  and 
proved  a  good  promoter." 

But  we  had  never  longed  for  fame.  We  did 
not  want  promotion  and  management.  We  only 
wanted  liberty,  freedom  to  live  as  we  wanted 
to  live — to  live  as  other  girls  our  age  lived. 

The  Judge  ordered  Sir  never  to  interfere  with 
our  lives  again.  We  were  given  $67,000  in  bonds, 
$12,000  in  cash  and  $20,000  in  personal  effects. 
Sir  was  no  longer  our  guardian  and  manager. 
All  contracts  existing  between  him  and  us  were 


A  SCENE  FROM  "CHAINED  FOR  LIFE" 


dissolved!  Of  all  this  our  freedom  was  the  most 
important  and  that  (.art  of  the  court  decision 
wliuh  gave  that  freedom  rang  loudest  in  our 
hearts. 

We  did  not  care  that  the  palatial  home  and 
grounds  in  San  Antonio  was  given  to  Edith  and 
Slrj  ether  properties,  too.  Perhaps  they  had 
OVUM  them. 

We  ,m.  .I  arid  laughed.  So  many  persons  rushed 
up  In  shake  our  hands  and  cry  "Bless  you!" 
that  e.mrl  attendant,,  had  t„  hold  them  away. 

It  wan  a  diamatie  <  litnax  In  the  unusual  life 
we  had  lived  f.u  no  tunny  yearn. 

Oiii  new  lite  began  almost  immediately.  We 
went  i<.  nhow.H,  night  <lul>«,  dinner  parlies.  At- 
•'•iney  and  Mr*.  Arnold  threw  o|H-n  their  l.eauti- 
ful  home  in  our  honor,  invited  our  show  business 


friends  to  a  dinner  and  musical.  Don  Galvan 
brought  his  celebrated  guitar.  He  won  everybody 
with  his  singing. 

We  drank  wine  and  smoked.  Two  young  men 
begged  us  to  dance.  The  "don'ts"  of  our  child- 
hood were  all  "dos"  now,  and  we  revelled  in  it. 

It  seemed  as  though  we  had  been  transported 
into  another  world.  We  looked  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture promising  real  happiness. 

It  was  not  long  before  Don  asked  me,  Daisy, 
to  marry  him— but  even  as  he  asked  me  he  took 
the  cigarette  from  my  hand,  pushed  my  wine 
glass  aside.  Even  he  would  suppress  me! 

"Marry  me,  Daisy,  and  forget  about  show 
business.  Come  to  Mexico  and  live  with  my 
family." 


Give  up  my  little  pet  habits!  Give  up  show 
msiness  .  .  . 

Wherever  I  went,  Violet,  my  twin,  must  go. 
ihe  must  share  my  life.  Should  she  be  subjected 
o  such  restraint? 

After  all,  we  have  just  succeeded  in  getting 
reedom.  Why  should  I  submit  both  of  us  «o  an- 
ther life  of  censorship  in  which  we  couldn't  be 
urselves? 

I  asked  for  a  little  more  time  to  think. 

Just  before  the  trial  was  open  Don  called  one 
ight  and  there  was  a  new  seriousness  about  him. 
You'll  soon  be  free  of  Sir,"  he  said,  "then  we 
in  be  married  ? 

We  stepped  back  a  little.  I,  Daisy,  felt  my 
ster  start.  But  1  thought  that  he  couldn't  very 
ell  ask  her  consent  to  marry  me.  Yet —  I  won- 
;red  if  she  should  not  be  consulted,  since  she 
ould  share  every  moment  of  my  life  with  my 
usband. 

Actually  confronted  with  this  odd  situation, 

was  very  different  from  what  I  had  imagined, 
ould  either  of  us  marry?  Could  any  man  adjust 
imself  to  our  lives? 

Don  had  conducted  himself  well,  but  now  there 
ere  lights  of  unrest  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"Don — have  you  thought  this  out?  Violet,  my 
vin,  will  be  with  us  every  minute." 

"I've  thought  it  out,  Daisy,"  Don  said.  "I'm 
jre  I  can  make  allowances  for  Violet."  His  voice 
as  confident. 

"How?"  we  both  asked. 

"This  way:  You  will  be  my  wife  for  six  months 
f  the  year.  Then,  for  the  other  six  months  you 
lay  go  wherever  Violet  wants  to  go.  And  if 
he  should  get  married  then,  naturally,  you  must 
pend  six  months  with  her  and  her  husband. 

We  were  not  prepared  for  such  an  arrange- 
nent  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  were  silent.  Then, 
,  Daisy,  spoke: 

"Don,  I  know  now  that  1  would  not  like  a 
eparalion  from  the  man  I  married.  And  I  would 
lever  want  to  be  separated  from  my  twin.  1 
;ouldn't  bear  to  be  separated  from  either  of  you. 

Suddenly  we  all  began  to  laugh. 

This  was  what  it  fell  like  to  be  happy.  And  for 
he  next  few  hours  we  three  began  making  all 
rinds  of  plans — in  all  of  which  Violet  shared 
enthusiastically. 

Yet  in  this,  my  most  gleeful  moment,  I,  Daisy, 
realized  that  my  sister  loved  in  a  different  way 
from  me.  She  loved  Blue  Steel,  who  belonged 
to  someone  else.  Yet,  she  seemed  happy  to  go  on 


being  content  just  to  hear  his  voice  over  the  phone 
and  over  the  radio. 

Love  was  nothing  that  belonged  to  her — not 
something  or  someone  she  needed  with  her,  as  I 
did.  To  her,  love  meant  letting  go.  And  here  is 
a  true-love  code,  perhaps,  though  one  which  never 
could  be  mine. 

Marriage,  with  its  legendary  love  and  romance, 
became  our  most  serious  thought.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  Siamese  twins,  we  seemed  to  attract 
many  admirers. 

It  gave  us  grave  moments  and  much  wonder- 
ment when  our  suitors  were  embarrassed  by  the 
inevitable  presence  of  a  third  person.  However, 
few  were  discouraged  in  their  ardor.  Some  schemed 
ways  to  talk  to  one  of  us  alone — over  the  tele- 
phone. The  shyer  men  wrote  and  wired. 

I,  Daisy,  worried  because  Violet  still  carried 
a  torch  for  Blue  Steel,  the  musician,  and  listened 
nightly  to  his  broadcast. 

I,  Violet,  knew  Daisy  was  worrying  about  me. 
I  felt  hopeless  about  Blue. 

So  I  tried  to  forget  him.  And,  to  my  great  re- 
lief and  Daisy's,  I  got  a  crush  on  Harry  Mason, 
handsome  English  welterweight  champion. 

Harry  dimmed  my  torch  for  Blue,  although  he 
did  not  quite  put  it  out.  One  thing — he  had  no 
objections  to  my  being  a  Siamese  twin.  In  fact, 
he  liked  Daisy.  But  she  was  interested  in  Don 
Galvan,  the  guitarist. 

Yes,  I,  Daisy,  liked  Don  very  well.  The  trouble 
was  he  said  that,  if  we  married,  we'd  all  have 
to  live  with  his  family  in  Mexico. 

I  used  to  go  on  dates  with  Violet  and  Harry 
and  never  hear  a  word  they  said.  Then  suddenly 
I  decided  I'd  have  to  give  Don  up.  At  that  time, 
Violet  planned  to  marry  Harry,  who  wanted  her 
to  travel  with  him  in  England.  How  could  we 
both  be  happy? 

But  1  wasn't  the  extra  girl  on  Violet's  and 
Harry's  dates  very  long.  Jack  Lewis,  the  dark- 
haired  band  leader,  entered  my  life — and  I  al- 
most forgot  Don.  Also,  he  brought  brown-eyed 
Maurice  Lambert,  another  band  leader,  to  meet 
Violet.  We  had  a  gay  foursome,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  Violet  broke  her  engagement  with  the 
ring  champ  and  began  wearing  Maurice's  dia- 
mond. 

However,  after  a  while,  I  realized  that  too 
many  of  my  conversations  with  Jack  took  place 
over  the  phone.  And  when  he  asked  me  over  the 
wire  to  marry  him,  I  knew  that  his  shyness  made 
him  unsuitable  for  the  husband  of  a  Siamese  twin. 


And  when  I  did  break  my  engagement  to  Jack, 
Maurice  became  upset.  Fearful  that  Violet  would 
throw  him  over,  he  raced  to  City  Hall,  New  York, 
to  get  a  marriage  license. 

"What?  You  want  to  marry  a  Siamese  twin?" 
the  clerk  asked.  "That's  impossible!  You'll  be 
marrying  two  girls  instead  of  one!  That's  big- 
amy!" 

Maurice  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  He  applied 
for  a  marriage  license  in  21  states — all  of  which 
refused  him  for  the  same  reason:  "contrary  to 
public  policy  on  the  grounds  of  morality  and 
decency."  Poor  Violet! 

Indeed,  I,  Violet,  felt  deserving  of  sympathy. 
"Is  it  fair?"  I  asked  court  clerks.  "Just  because 
an  accident  of  birth  made  me  a  Siamese  twin — 
is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  be  prohibited 
marriage,  the  natural  desire  of  every  woman?" 

But,  no  matter  what  pleas  and  arguments 
were' offered,  marriage  was  not  for  us,  Or  so  it 
seemed  at  that  time. 

Thus,  the  tempo  of  our  life  changed.  We  went 
to  cities  and  towns  where  there  was  excitement  in 
fashionable  seasons. 

We  leased  a  swank  apartment  overlooking  New 
York's  Central  Park,  and  entertained.  We  had  a 
continuous  round  of  beaux.  Some  were  rich,  some 
poor.  We  saw  many  men  of  various  types.  We 
talked  them  over,  trying  to  weigh  the  question: 
"Can  we  be  happy  with  them?"  There  was  no 
adequate,  satisfying  answer. 

One  day  after  a  late  supper  party  we  awakened 
in  our  canopied  bed.  Central  Park  was  sunny 
and  green,  and  the  futility  of  our  years  of  play 
swept  through  us. 

"L-l's  go  buck  to  work!"  we  said. 
Wr  organized  n  troupe  and  fashioned  a  revue 
to  our  own  liking.  We  played  violin,  piano,  saxa- 
plmne,  did  ballet  and  adagio  dancing  and  took 
part  in  sketches. 

Again  we  toured  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
We  eventually  were  able  to  immerse  ourselves 
in  our  work. 

Terry  Turner,  our  ace  press  agent,  a  jovial, 
handsome  Irishman,  came  to  us  with  a  gleam  in 
his  blue  eyes,  announcing: 

"A  wedding  of  one  of  you  girls  would  be  the 
greatest  ,,.il,li<iiy  Mutit  ever  pulled  off  since 
September  Mom!" 

"Thnl  unl  !«•.  Terry,"  I,  Violet,  said.  "Mau- 
rice Lambert  tried  to  gel  u  marriage  license  to 
marry  me  in  21  stales     ami  he  couldn't." 

"That's  right!  But  if  I  get  a  license,  will  you 


go  ^through  with  the  ceremony?"  Terry  challenged. 

"I'll  be  the  goat,  if  you  can  manage,"  1  re- 
plied. 

Terry's  Irish  eyes  fastened  intently  on  my 
dancing  partner,  James  Walker  Moore. 

"Jim's  it.  He'll  mean  more  publicity  for  the 
act.  Are  you  game,  Jim?"  asked  Terry. 

Jim  smiled  good-naturedly  and  shrugger  his 
willingness. 

Not  one  of  us  had  any  idea  that  Terry  could 
ever  make  his  big  idea  come  alive,  and  no  more 
was  said  about  it  for  several  days.  Then,  things 
began  to  happen.  They  began  with  a  page  one 
announcement  that  I,  Violet,  would  become  the 
bride  of  Jim  at  the  Texas  Centennial. 

Terry  had  secured  the  license  for  us!  Texas 
was,  it  so  happened,  one  of  the  states  that  Maurice 
had  missed. 

The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  right  in  the 
great  Cotton  Bowl,  on  the  50-yard  line.  Daisy 
was  to  be  my  maid  of  honor.  And  Joe  Rogers, 
famous  Broadway  character  and  a  close  friend  of 
Terry,  was  to  give  the  bride  away. 

The  wedding  day  arrived.  We  were  all  ready 
when  Joe  Rogers  began  to  shake.  He  needed  a 
drink,  he  said. 

About  20  minutes  later,  he  returned.  He  no 
longer  shook,  but  his  dress  suit  was  ripped  and 
dirty.  His  eye  was  blackened  and  his  nose  was  a 
red  smudge. 

^  "I  can't  go  through  with  it!"  Joe  cried  humbly. 
"I  got  in  an  argument  with  the  bartender.  I  guess 
you'll  just  have  to  give  the  bride  away  yourself, 
Terry." 

Terry  moaned.  But  not  for  long.  His  eyes  lit 
on  a  tall,  good-looking  young  guy,  leaning  on  a 
broom.  He  was  a  janitor  of  the  Cotton  Bowl. 
Terry  went  over  to  him.  "Rent  a  dress  suit  and  be 
back  here  in  30  minutes!"  he  commanded.  "You're 
going  to  be  in  a  wedding!" 

The  janitor  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  as 
smart  appearing  as  a  movie  star.  The  ceremony 
began.  Cameras  clicked.  It  was  as  Terry  had  said 
a  great  publicity  stunt.  Reporters  rushed  up  to 
interview  us,  especially  Daisy,  "the  extra  girl 
on  the  honeymoon." 

A  crowd  pursued  us  to  the  very  door  of  our 
wedding  suite,  where  Terry  Turner  and  Jim's 
sweetheart  and  other  members  of  our  troupe  were 
waiting— to  join  us  in  a  laugh  and  a  supper  in 
celebration  of  a  publicity  stunt  which  won  space 
on  front  pages  from  Texas  to  Maine. 


We  have  never  gone  through  the  formalities 
of  a  divorce,  but  Jim,  in  the  service  now,  knows 
that  when  he  wants  the  ties,  made  only  in  the 
name  of  publicity,  broken  he  will  have  our  full 
cooperation. 

As  Terry  figured,  the  stunt  paid  off.  We  went 
to  Hollywood  and  made  several  films. 

Life  marched  on  swiftly  then  for  us  for  about 
five  years — until  I,  Daisy,  fell  in  love  with  the 
singing,  dancing  master-of-ceremonies  of  our  act. 
His  name  was  Harold  Estep,  known  profession- 
ally as  Buddy  Sawyer.  He  was  eight  years 
younger  than  I. 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Buddy  Sawyer,"  I  told 
my  sister  when  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  I  sensed, 
when  she  said  nothing,  that  she  was  a  little 
startled. 

Yes,  I,  Violet,  was  startled.  But  I  did  not  argue 
with  ray  sister  about  her  choice.  We  had  never 
argued.  I  felt  then  that  her  marriage  with  Buddy 
would  not  be  right.  I  thought  she  had  not  weighed 
the  idea  well. 

Buddy  was  pleasant  to  me,  and  he  was  most 
friendly  when  we  all  sat  down  to  talk  over  our 
future  life  together. 

The  marriage  took  place  a  few  days  later  on 
Sept.  17,  1941,  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  A  crowd  gather- 
ed despite  our  efforts  to  avoid  publicity.  And  all 
that  night  and  through  every  night  and  day  for 
the  following  ten  days  we  were  pursued. 

Then,  one  morning  when  we  looked  across  at 
the  twin  bed  where  Buddy  had  been  when  we 
drowsed  between  the  incessant  phone  calls  from 
reporters,  Buddy  had  disappeared. 

I,  the  bride,  who  had  not  yet  known  a  honey- 
moon, tried  to  believe  that  Buddy  would  come 
back.  For  a  while  I  waited  for  him,  although  I 
knew  he  would  not  return.  When  I  began  divorce 
proceedings  some  time  later,  I  read  in  a  news- 
paper his  reason  for  leaving  me: 

"Daisy  is  a  lovely  girl,"  he  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "But  I  guess  I  am  not  the  type  of  fellow 
that  should  marry  a  Siamese  twin.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  not  even  what  you  would  call  really 


gregarious.  In  the  show  business  there  are  limes 
when  you  get  tired  of  seeing  anybody — let  alone 
twin  brides." 

The  sad  thing  about  love  is,  you  get  over  it. 
However,  it  took  long,  weary  months  before  I 
faced  the  fact  that  this  was  true.  And  that  both 
our  marriages  were  without  anchorage. 

We  had  to  turn  our  thoughts  again  from  emo- 
tion and  think  of  the  only  thing  we  ever  really 
were  masters  of — work. 

We  had  lived  a  variety  of  lives,  virtually  as 
prisoners  and  as  rich  playgirls.  We  both  had  been 
married — unsuccessfully.  So,  romance  had  palled. 
We  had  known  freedom,  had  celebrated  it,  and 
then  had  failed  to  enjoy  it.  • 

Work  alone  never  had  failed  us.  And  it  isn't 
strange  that  we  again  longed  to  return  to  it. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  out  of  the  blue  a  wire 
reached  us  from  Pittsburgh.  It  was  sent  by  Don 
D'Carlo,  whom  we  knew  as  one  of  the  best-liked 
theatrical  agents  and  head  of  the  D'Carlo  En- 
tertainment Service.  His  wire  was  like  a  beckon- 
ing hand  of  welcome  from  an  intuitive  and  un- 
derstanding friend.  It  read:  "Will  you  accept 
headline  booking  at  Don  Metz  Casino?" 

We  knew  it  would  be  fun  to  sing  with  the 
tuneful  orchestra  where  the  guests  laughed  and 
drank.  We  wasted  no  time  in  answering  Don 
D'Carlo 's  wire. 

It  was  wonderful  to  be  part  of  a  new  world, 
the  night  club  world.  We  had  friends  in  and 
outside  the  theatrical  profession  and  now  we 
were  to  enter  the  night  club  sphere.  And  from 
our  opening  night  till  now,  we  have  enjoyed  our 
pleasantest  years. 

Yet  we  still  long  to  find  real  romance  and  love 
equal  to  our  own  tolerance  and  forgiveness.  We 
dream  of  having  homes  and  families.  (Doctors 
tell  us  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  have 
children.) 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  through  this  story  that 
life  has  given  us  plenty  of  problems,  and  that  we 
have  adjusted  ourselves  to  most  of  them.  And 
somewhere  still,  we  believe  and  hope  we  will 
find  the  right  mates,  to  whose  understanding  and 
love  we  can  entrust  our  private  lives. 


MOTIOM  PICTURE  STORY 


CHAINED  FOR  LIFE 

by 

ROBERT  De  SEVILLE 
From  a  Story 
by 

ROSS  FRISCO 


At  every  performance  of  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  in  fact,  at  every  rehearsal  even, 
TVd  Hinkley,  manager  and  cicerone  of  the  Siamese  Twins,  always  sat  in  the  fourth 
row,  of  the  theatre  they  happened  to  be  playing.  He  always  wore  a  grey  double- 
•  nit,  with  a  carnation  in  the  lapel,  and  he  always  champed  on  an  unlit 

I  Lgar,  mm  he  sat  there,  in  the  same  fourth  row  unnoticed  in  the  welter  of  humanity 
fluil    miii>'im|  uround  him. 


Leaning  back  against  the  upholstered  seat,  his  soft  hands  folded  across  his 
paunch,  no  one  would  have  suspected  a  curious  and  imaginative  soul  encased  in 
all  that  lard.  No  one  would  have  dreamt  he  could  possibly  be  an  instrument  of  fate. 
Yet  he  was. 

As  the  soul  impresario  of  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  he  built  all  their  successes  out 
of  his  own  brain,  and  out  of  his  own  spectacular  approach  to  life.  Unaware  of  so 
doing,  he  was  a  weaver  of  destinies,  a  promoter  of  achievements  -  and  sometimes 
an  arranger  of  calamities.  Had  anyone  confronted  him  with  these  facts,  he  would 
have  laughed  raucously,  for  he  never  dramatized  himself.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
his  pride  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  intensely  practical,  and  his  unvarying: 
"Leave  it  to  Hinkley,"  and  index  to  that  pride. 

Everything  about  him  was  soft  -  his  portly,  paunchy  figure;  his  mild  blue  eyes; 
his  soft,  moist  hands  -  except  a  steel-trap  mind  forever  in  conflict  with  a  rather 
generous   and  sentimental  heart. 

Ted  Hinkley  had  lived  a  full  life,  but  now  in  the  decline  of  his  years,  he  had 
only  two  real  passions  -  money  and  "the  girls,"  as  he  called  them.  If  he  ever  had 
stopped  to  think  about  it,  he  would  surely  have  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he 
loved  Dorothy  and  Vivian  Hamilton  the  best. 

However,  in  Ted,  the  two  passions  had  merged,  blended  and  became  transmuted 
into  a  'way  of  life,'  so  that  whatever  successes  he  promoted  for  the  Siamese 
Twins,  he  tried  to  bring  them  about  with  the  least  possible  concessions  at  the 
highest  possible  price.  The  result  was  an  unending  war  with  theatre  managers  - 
none  the  less  deadly  because  it  was  carried  on  in  atmosphere  of  easy  fellowship- 
who  on  their  part,  knew  every  trick  of  the  trade. 

The  sums  of  money  Ted  Hinkley  checked  at  the  theatre  box  office  every  Satur- 
day, were  as  thrilling  to  him,  as  the  sum  total  of  the  artistry  the  Hamilton  Sisters, 
Siamese  Twins,  had  displayed  throughout  the  week  on  the  boards  of  the  local 
theatre.  Their  success  was  his  success.  Their  achievement,  the  child  of  his  heart 
and  brain.  And  their  earnings,  something  he  created  for  them,  much  as  a  fond 
father,  who  only  keeps  a  minor  part,  preferring  to  indulge  his  beloved  children.  He 
was  a  cheerful  man  -  a  happy  man.  For  he  loved  the  color  and  tinsel  of  back- 
stage; the  flavor  of  greasepaint;  the  glaring  lights.  And  somehow  he  identified 
himself  with  the  achievement  represented  by  the  girls  themselves,  so  that,  when 
speaking  of  them,  he  would  always  refer  to  them  in  full  as,  "the  Hamilton  Sisters 
headliners!" 

He  had  only  one  fear  -  the  frightful  spector  of  losing  them  as  he  had  lost  many 
years  previously,  two  boys,  also  Siamese  Twins,  one  of  them  had  died,  and  the 
other  had  only  survived  a  few  days,  the  imperative  operation. 

But  ordinarily  such  gloomy  considerations  were  farthest  from  his  mind.  He  liked 
best  to  let  his  thoughts  dwell  untrammelled  on  the  factors  that  go  into  the  making 
of  a  very  successful  act,  on  the  elements  that  might  be  combined  to  produce  a  box 
office  hit.  And,  as  with  all  art  forms,  he  knew  that  publicity  had  much  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  the  final  achievements. 

The  links  in  the  chain  of  destiny,  which  was  to  lead  to  the  Hamilton  Sisters 
greatest  success,  and  Hinkley  himself  to  a  pinnacle  of  publicity  beyond  his  dreams, 
began  to  be  forged  one  quiet  summer  morning  in  June,  at  a  large  sun-dazzled  Cali- 
fornia city  on  the  sea. 

Ted  had  puzzled  and  worried  over  the  slow,  insidious  decline  of  the  Hamilton 
Sisters'  act.  Box  office  receipts  were  growing  smaller;  something  of  the  zest  and 
excitement  had  definitely  dulled.  And  his  dreams  of  at  least  reaching  big  time 
-  goal  of  all  show  people  -  had  dulled  too,  receding  into  that  shadowland  of  the 
entertainment  world  where  so  many  headliners  are  consigned. 

He  perspired  gently,  as  he  walked  leisuredly  towards  the  Bijou  Theatre,  mull- 
ing over  and  over  in  his  mind,  the  idea  that  had  finally  emerged  from  the  involved 
recesses  of  his  brain.  "Would  that  lousy  manager  Mackenzie,  see  it's  value?  .  .  . 
Would  that  pimping  sharpshooter,  Andre,  go  for  it?  .  .  .  Would  the  girls  agree!". 


the  Hhr"  ue<1  7Tird  ^  ?ij°U  311(1  W3lked  d°Wn  ^  dark  ^  t0  the  fourth  row. 
the  Hamilton  Sisters  were  already  rehearsing  on  the  stage.  He  sidled  quietly  over 
to  where  the  manager,  Mackenzie  was  sitting,  took  out  a  cigar  and  sat  down  with- 
out a  word  champing  on  the  unlit  cigar,  which  he  rolled  from  one  corner  of  his 
mouth  to  the  other,  Mackenzie  said  nothing. 

Dorothy  and  Vivian  were  swaying  gracefully,  now  and  then  executing  an  in- 
tricate step  in  time,  as  they  sang  their  new  song,  'Every  Hour.'  As  always,  theV 
were  putting  heart  and  soul  into  the  number,  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  only  a 
rehearsal.  He  noted  the  filmy  dresses  they  were  wearing,  and  grimaced  as  he 
thought  of  Mable,  the  girls'  personal  maid,  with  whom  he  curled  on  a  good-natured 
running  battle.  His  experienced  eye  noted  the  backstage  curtain  was  up,  revealing 
the  usual  disarray  of.  theatrical  flats  and  props,  the  sprinkling  of  perforrners  wait! 
ing  for  their  turn;  he  was  thinking  only  superficially,  with  the  top  of  his  mind 
while  his  real  concern  was  the  idea  he  had  conceived  and  which  revolved  over  and 
over  within  him. 

He  heard  soft  footsteps  on  the  aisle  carpet,  and  turning  his  head  saw  Andre 
Panseau  had  arrived,  and  at  the  same  time  he  estimated  the  house  capacity  with  a 
practised  eye.  He  had  made  his  decision. 

At  that  moment  a  somewhat  unsuccessful  vaudevillian  was  sitting  behind  him 
and  Mackenzie  in  the  person  of  Andre;  a  heart-hungry  girl  on  the  stage,  singing  a 
banal  and  slightly  suggestive  ballad,  was  thinking  to  herself  as  she  smiled-  "How 
false  how  unreal!  Where  does  all  this  get  us?"  And  the  manager  of  the  Bijou 

was  thinking,  "They're  good,  but  what  the  hell,  we've  tried  everything  and  we 
still  can'  pack  »em  in!  Wonder  how  it  feels  to  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  a7„J» 
And  a  girl,  Renee,  who  served  as  shooting  target  for  a  man  she  loved  against  her 
will    knowing  him  to  be  what  he  really  was,  was  crying  in  a  cheap  hotel  room. 

As  Dorothy  and  Vivian  reached  the  end  of  their  routine,  their  pure,  clear  voices 
Utted  higher  and  higher,  soaring  faultlessly  over  the  stage.  Hinkley  could  not  help 
but  smile,  and  he  turned  towards  Mackenzie  to  comment.  Mackenzie  was  smiling 
too,  momentarily  forgetting  himself.  He  saw  Hinkley's  eyes  on  him  and  instantly 
the  smile  was  replaced  by  a  slight  frown.  He  knew  Hinkley.  As  the  act  on  the  stage 
came  to  an  end  Andre  rose  behind  them,  applauding  noisly,  as  he  shouted,  "Bravo 
•  •  •  Bravisimo!"  He  walked  nonchalantly  towards  the  stage  and  went  up  the  steps 
where  the  girls  were  standing.  F 

"Great!  Ain't  it  Mackenzie?"  Hinkley  asked  in  his  soft  voice,  as  he  shifted  the 
cigar  to  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth.  Mackenzie  nodded  reluctantly  "Well 
it's   a  good  routine  Ted  ..."  '  '  " 

r*J£,  ruC,ud  A"dre0Pariseau  start  a  conceited  pose,  arching  his  chest,  as  he 
l         ""I    Iannl.on  Sisters  on  the  stage.  He  gave  no  indication  of  how  pleased 
he  felt  inside  at  the  girls'  routine. 

"Good  routine! "Hinkley  exploded  in  mock  indignation.  "Why,  with  that  act  and 
some  smart  publicity,  your  theatre  won't  have  enough  seats  to  hold  the  audience-" 
dpflILh°°k'Jed'  Mackenzie  said  patiently,  "I  know  you're  after  a  percentage 
deal  but  all  you're  offering  me  m  exchange,  is  conversation.  As  for  the  publicity 
-  there  isn't  a  trick  we  haven't  tried  before!  Y 

,     ,"ExCJPt  °ne'.  Mack  '  •  •  excePt  one!"  Hinkley  smiled,  rubbing  his  soft  hands, 
Mi"  k';nzie's  interested  stare.  He  too  gazed  at  the  stage  where  Andre  had 
""v;  '  'V"  p"s"'  and  *azed  at  him  c°ldly.  dispassionately,  much  as  an  ex- 

<"  "  •  "  >'"  •<•.  n.kinu  in  the  man's  broad  shoulders  and  flat  belly,  the  almost 

1  ',a,k;  hai*  And  >"•  ******  «•  himself  in  a  mixture  of  para- 

doxical satisfaction  and  distaste. 

\n"/beZl7.Sai!»*  '  '  '  "Mackenzie  PromP^d.  "What's  this  new  angle  we  ain't 

Hinkley  removed  the  dead  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  turned  to  Mackenzie  grinn- 

I  11  tell  you  in  the  office.  That's  why  I  sent  for  Andre." 
They   walked  down  the  aisle  and  up  the  few  short  steps  to  the  stage,  as  the 
"    '  Wared  discords  from  the  pit,  getting  ready  for  another  act.  Andre  was 

beaming  -  his  br.Ihant  smile  flashed  under  the  lights,  despite  the  frown  of  annoy! 


ance  on  Vivian's  face.  Hinkley  paused  to  get  his  breath  and  also  to  get  the  drift 
of  the  conversation.  He  wondered  if  Andre  had  ulterior  motives,  but  it  fitted  in  with 
his  plans.  Mackenzie  paused  too,  as  Andre  was  saying,  "Each  time  I  see  you 
girls,    you're  more  wonderful.  It's  unbelievable!" 

"Each  time  I  see  you,  I  can't  believe  it  either!  After  the  riot  in  Memphis,  when 
your  mental  act  backfired,  I  really  thought  you'd  given  up  your.  .  .  er  career!" 
Vivian  replied  tartly.  She  nudged  Dorothy  and  started  to  leave  the  stage,  but  Dor- 
othy put  her  arm  around  her  sister's  waist  and  held  her  ground,  smiling  at  Andre, 
who   said  nonchalantly, 

"Oh,  that!  Just  a  mental  lapse!"  He  grinned  unabashed. 

Hinkley  felt  he'd  heard  enough.  "Come  on,  Andre,  come  into  the  office,"  he 
said  a  little  more  loudly  than  necessary,  and  together  with  Mackenzie,  he  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  theatre's  office.  He  could  hear  Andre's  resonant  voice 
saying  to  the  girls  in  Italian,  "Sono  como  un  angelo  del  cielo!  The  rest  was  lost 
in  the  noise  of  flats  and  props  being  moved. 

Hinkley  followed  Mackenzie  down  the  musty  aisle,  carefully  avoiding  the  busy 
stagehands,  struggling  with  scenery  and  various  props,  and  into  an  even  mustier 
office  decorated  with  faded  posters  of  buxom  lady  acrobats  in  pink  tights,  and 
curling  photographs  of  forgotten  troupers.  He  waited  until  Mack  sat  down  behind 
the  battered  desk,  and  sank  into  a  chair  next  to  it. 

He  had  the  feeling  he  was  about  to  launch  something  big—  bigger  than  anything 
he  had  attempted  before.  But  long  acquaintance  with  theatre  managers  had  taught 
him  the  virtue  of  not  seeming  too  eager,  so  now  he  crossed  his  hands  across  his 
ample  paunch,  and  gazed  boredly  at  the  buxom  beauties  on  the  walls  while  Mack- 
enzie fished  in  a  desk  drawer  and  brought  out  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  two  clouded 
glasses,  Mackenzie  poured  carefully,  measuring  out  exact  amounts  in  each  glass, 
a  half  inch  from  the  rim,  and  handed  one  to  Hinkley. 

"To  old  acquaintance!"  He  exclaimed,  lifting  his  glass,  and  as  Hinkley  nodded, 
he  drank  it  at  one  gulp.  Hinkley  followed  suit  and  grimaced  as  he  wiped  his  lips 
with  the  back  of  hand. 

A  belch  from  the  whiskey,  broke  the  silence,  and  Mack  shifted  in  his  swivel 
chair.  He  tried  to  look  as  uninterested  as  he  could,  but  his  words  betrayed  him. 

"Well,  Ted,  get  it  off  your  chest!"  What's  this  idea  you  got  now?  Mind  you,  no 
percentage  unless  you  put  an  SRO  sign  on  the  box  office!"  He  wanted  to  make  that 
clear. 

But  Hinkley  only  smiled.  He  wasn't  in  a  hurry  at  all.  He  was  rolling  the  idea 
in  his  mind  with  gusto,  savoring  it  to  the  full.  Let  him  wait,  he  thought.  And  then 
a  perverse  thought  struck  him.  "No  hurry  .  .  .  maybe  I'll  save  for  our  next  engage- 
ment, Mack.  You  ain't  got  too  big  a  house  anyway". 

Mackenzie  cleared  his  throat  nervously.  It  must  be  good  he  thought.  Never  knew 
Ted  to  keep  a  publicity  idea  to  himself.  He  brought  out  the  whiskey  bottle  again 
and  poured  himself  a  glass  then  motioned  towards  Hinkley,  reluctantly.  But  the 
latter  shook  his  head.  "Never  drink  even  one  during  the  day,  he  grinned  covering 
the  glass  with  his  hand.  But  today  was  sort  of  a  special  occasion."  He  waited 
until  Mackenzie  had  downed  his,  then  he  sprang  his  trap  with  all  the  cunning  the 
years  had  taught  him. 

"We  been  friends  for  a  long  time,  Mack,  so  I  thought  I'd  let  you  in  on  some- 
thing solid.  Like  I  said,  it'll  pack  the  house  night  after  night  .  .  .  it'll  put  the 
Bijou  on  the  map.  You  see,"  he  paused  and  tapped  his  glass  meditatively,  people're 
only  interested  in  fundamentals  —  like  love  for  instance  —  that's  what  makes  a 
love  story  sure-fire!  You  lis'ning? 

Mackenzie  was  listening  all  right.  Another  belch  broke  the  momentary  stillness 
as  he  nodded. 

"So,  suppose  one  of  the  girls  was  to  have  a  big  romance?  Fall  in  love  and  de- 
cide to  get  married,  like  anybody  else?  Can't  you  see  the  headlines?  Siamese  Twin 
announced  forthcoming  marriage!  Figure  it  out,  Mack!"  He  leaned  back  and  waited 
for  the  full  import  of  what  he'd  said  to  seep  in. 

Mackenzie's  blue  eyes  had  a  glassy  stare.  He  shook  his  head  and  his  mouth 
opened,  but  no  words  came.  Finally  he  gulped  and  exclaimed,   "Holy  Mother,  are 


you   serious?"  Then,  But  .  .  .  how  about  the  girls?  Will  they  go  for  it?" 

Hinkley  was  enjoying  himself.  "I'm  their  manager  —  just  leave  it  to  Hinkley." 
Before  he  could  add  anything  else,  the  door  opened  and  Andre  Pariseau  stepped  in, 
he  glanced  quickly  from  one  face  to  the  other,  and  deciding  Mackenzie  was  the' 
more  important  of  the  two,  walked  up  to  the  desk  in  long,  springy  strides  and 
grinned  at  the  manager. 

"Say,  Mack,"  he  began  in  his  usual  self-assured,  cocky  manner,  "I  happen  to 
be  a  little  short,  and  since  I've  been  engaged,  I'd  like  to  .  .  .  how  about  a  .  .  .  " 

But  Mackenzie  cut  him  short  brusquely.  "Sorry,  Andre.  You  know  our  rules  — 
no  advances!"  Then  added  contemptuously,  "Besides  I  didn't  send  for  you! 

Andre's  face  underwent  an  instant  transformation,  as  he  inquired,  "Then,  who 
in  hell  did?" 

"Me!"  Hinkley  tapped  his  chest  with  a  pudgy  forefinger,  as  he  gave  Andre  a 
fishy  look. 

"Ah,  then  you  can  lend  me  a  hundred  till  pay-day,  can't  you,  Hinkey?"  The 
scowl  had  melted  into  an  ingratiating  smile,  as  he  stepped  close  to  the  Manager- 
agent. 

"How  bad  to  you  need  it,"  Hinkley  asked  silkly. 
"Bad  enough  to  ask  you!" 

Hinkley  leisuredly  extracted  a  thick  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket.  "I'm  not  gonna 
lend  it  to  you  .  .  .  This  time,  you're  gonna  work  for  it.  In  fact,  an  extra  hundred 
every  week,  Andre!"  He  counted  five  twenty-dollar  bills,  and  smilingly  waved 
them  under  Andre's  nose. 

At  sight  of  the  money  Andre  tensed  slightly.  "What's  the  pitch,"  He  asked 
curiously. 

"Romance!"  Hinkley  said  softly.  "Right  up  your  alley.  I've  dreamed  up  a  little 
publicity  stunt  for  the  girls  —  I  need  someone  to  play  Romeo!" 
"For  a  hundred  a  week?"  Andre's  eyes  widened. 
"And  in  advance!" 

With  a  smile  that  Macchiavelli  would  have  envied,  Andre  extracted  the  bills 
from  Hinkley's  finger  and  pocketed  them.  He  laughed.  "Bring  on  Juliet!" 

TWO 

When  Dorothy  and  Vivian  had  showered  and  powdered  after  the  hot,  sweaty  re- 
hearsal at  the  Bijou,  they  sat  on  the  fuchsia-colored  bench  before  their  dressing- 
table.  Dorothy's  amber-colored  hair  drawn  up  high  and  glistening,  from  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  contrasted  with  the  silver-and-green  negligee  she  wore.  Vivian  as 
usual  was  draped  in  white  satin,  over  which  a  cascade  of  dark  ringlets  fell  in  a 
soft  cloud. 

While  she  made  up,  Dorothy  let  her  mind  dwell  on  how  Andre  had  looked  at  her, 
hnw  he  had  smiled,  and  what  he  had  said  in  Italian  —  something  about  angels  — 
that  morning  on  the  stage.  It  seemed  to  her  it  had  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
every  time  they  were  on  the  same  bill.  She  could  not  remember  everything,  but  his 
flashing,  gay  smile,  and  the  meaning  in  his  eyes  was  etched  in  her  mind,  and  it 
gave  her  a  feeling. 

Relaxed  and  languid  from  the  warm  bath,  she  could  feel  the  warm  inner  sides 
of  her  thighs  pressing  together  under  the  silk.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant,  and  uncon- 
sciously, she  was  smiling,  her  small  white  teeth  biting  her  lower  lip.  She  wondered 
if  Andro  was  us  powerful  as  he  looked. 

Vivwm  t'.lmu-ed  at  her  in  the  mirror,  with  slight  surprise,  then  she  smiled  too. 
"Dnrling,   you  look  .  .  .  radiant!  What's  on  your  mind?" 

Dorothy  colored  and  veiled  her  eyes.  "Nothing,  silly!"  She  started  applying 
lipstick,  as  her  sister  gazed  at  her  dubiously.  It  occured  to  Vivian,  that  there  was 
so  much  about  her  sister  Dorothy  she  would  never  know.  They  were  as  one  in  so 
ninny  respects.  They  knew  a  completion,  an  identification  scarcely  dreamed  of  by 
lli<  majority  of  human  beings  -  and  that  was  their  greatest  compensation  -  that 
Hon  He  of  completion.  But  there  were  times,  when  another  Dorothy  whom  Vivian  was 
m  v.  i   t.>  know,  seemed  to  peer  through  her  eyes,  and  smile  through  her  lips. 

At  Hint  moment  they  heard  the  sharp  voice  of  their  personal  maid,  Mabel,  say- 


ing  sarcastically:  "That  door  ain't  got  no  usher,  and  you  got  hands,  so  knock  be- 
fore  you  come  in!  There's  such  a  thing  as  privacy!" 

And  Hinkley's  soft  voice  replying  derisively,  "From  burlesque  to  privacy!  That 
body  beautiful  of  yours  has  been  reflected  from  too  many  front  row  bald  heads! 
All  of  a  sudden  it's  Mabel,  the  modest  maiden!" 

"During  my  career,"  they  could  hear  Mabel  saying  indignantly,  "burlesque  was 
an   art!  My  act  had  dignity!" 

''Dignity!  One  more  bump,  and  you  would' ve  been  outside  the  theatre!  .  . 
where're  the  girls?" 

"In  there!"  Then  Mabel's  voice  rose  higher,  "Hey,  girls,  the  ten  percenter's 
here! " 

Dorothy  sighed,  "They're  at  it  again.  We'd  better  go  on  out  there  ..."  They 
rose  and  went  out  into  the  small  living-room  connected  with  their  dressing-room,  a 
concession  due  them  as  headliners.  As  they  emerged  into  the  outer  room,  Mabel 
was  pointing  to  Hinkley's  cigar. 

"Look,  this  ain't  the  wide  open  spaces,  and  that's  no  lily  of  the  valley.  Why 
don't  you  smoke  a  good  cigar." 

"After  today,  Mabel  .  .  .  After  today!"  Hinkley  answered  unruffled,  puffing 
luxuriously. 

"What's  it  all  about?"  Vivian  asked,  looking  first  at  Mabel  and  then  at  Hinkley. 

Vivian,  with  the  dark  ringlets  falling  over  the  satin  dressing-gown,  and  the 
ivory  face  like  a  cameo.  Then  she  looked  at  Hinkley  and  saw  the  triumph  written 
all  over  his  face.  Dorothy  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

"Girls,"  Hinkley  blurted  with  suppressed  excitement,  from  now  on  it's  mink 
and  Cadillacs!  Just  like  I  told  you,  leave  it  to  Hinkley!" 

"I  hope  you  don't  expect  us  to  understand  that,"  Dorothy  said  calmly.  "What's 
happened?" 

"The  best!"  Hinkley  exclaimed  with  an  expansive  gesture.  "After  I  got  through 
with   Mackenzie,  he  couldn't  wait  to  say  yes!" 

"Yes,   to  what?  Ted,  you're  talking  in  short-hand!" 

"Don't  tell  me  you've  had  another  brain  storm".  Vivian  interjected  coldly. 
"Because  if  you  have  ..." 

"What  do  you  mean."  Did  I  ever  tell  you  girls  a  story?  Did  I  ever  lie  to  you? 
.  .  .  Did  1  ever,  .  ."He  asked  with  an  injured  air.  Then  as  the  girls  stared  at  him 
silently,  he  faltered,  "Well  .  .  .  it's  nothing  serious.  Just  a  little  puhlicity  stunt." 

Mabel  who  had  been  hanging  the  girls'  costumes,  gave  a  derisive  snort.  "Uh-oh! 
The  last  publicity  stunt  he  pulled  was  when  they  buried  that  swami .  .  .  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  fire  department,  they'd  never  have  dug  him  up!" 

She  flounced  out  of  the  small  living-room,  and  disappeared  into  the  dressing 
room,    her  arms  filled  with  several  costumes. 

"Why  are  you  talking  about  burials,"  Hinkley  frowned.  "This  is  an  engagement 
.   .  .  We're  gonna  get  married!" 

As  if  motivated  by  a  single  impulse  the  girls  gazed  at  one  another  with  startled 
faces.  If  Hinkley  had  purposely  set  out  to  shock  them,  he  couldn't  have  been  more 
successful.   There  was  a  moment  of  appalled  silence,  then: 

"Ted,   you  must  be  out  of  your  mind!  Nothing  serious,  eh?"  Dorothy  exclaimed. 

"Just  a  little  publicity  stunt!  Vivian  mimicked.  "I've  heard  enough!" 

"Outa  his  mind!"  Mabel  sneered  entering  the  room.  "For  ten  percent  he'd  bury 
his  own  mother  in-law!" 

Hinkley's  expression  underwent  a  sudden  transformation.  He  managed  to  look 
hurt  and  outraged  and  misunderstood  all  at  once.  He  gave  a  long  melancholy  sigh, 
and  spread  his  hands  in  despair.  "I'm  sorry  .  .  .  Maybe  I  love  you  too  much  for  my 
own  good  .  .  .  you're  right  girls,  calm  yourselves,  maybe  I  am  outa  my  mind.  My 
only  thought  was  to  get  you  into  big  time  once  and  for  all,  to  reach  the  goal  we've 
struggled  and  fought  and  prayed  for  all  these  years!  After  all,  it's  for  you.  .  .  what 
do  I  care  for  myself?  I'm  an  old  man,  girls!" 

He  saw  their  faces  soften,  their  eyes  grow  liquid. 

For  once  he  felt  a  pang  of  regret  in  the  cold  and  unfeeling  organ  that  was  his 
heart,    at  having  to  use  such  methods  even  for  their  own  good. 


Mabel  watched  him  with  the  fixed  intensity  of  a  serpent  mesmerizing  a  bird,  but 
ironically,  it  was  she  who  was  mesmerizied  by  the  sheer  gift  of  the  man. 
It  awed  her.  And  for  once  in  her  turn,  it  rendered  her  speechless. 

He  turned  as  if  to  go,  the  cold  cigar  in  his  hand;  he  gazed  at  the  cold  ashes  on 
its  tip  as  if  they  were  a  symbol  of  his  defeat. 

"No  one's  really  getting  married,"  he  said  softly  as  a  parting  word.  And,  good 
publicity  never  hurt  an  act!" 

It  was  Dorothy,  who  reacted  first.  She  had  a  really  brilliant  mind  which  had 
enabled  her  to  lead  her  own  orchestra  at  one  time,  but  she  was  forever  being  ham- 
strung by  her  generous,  her  warm  and  love-hungry  emotional  nature. 

"Viv,  maybe  he's  right  after  all,"  she  said  slowly.  "We  mustn't  forget,  this  is 
show  business!" 

Vivian  whose  mind  was  equally  as  good,  and  not  the  least  trammeled  by  emo- 
tional complications,  gazed  at  Ted  dubiously.  All  the  affection  between  them,  all 
the  years  of  struggle  and  achievement,  all  the  give  and  takes  of  service  and  care 
and  sharing  which  perforce  had  ruled  their  strange  partnership,  were  not  enough  to 
balance  against  Hinkley's  dangerous  imagination. 

"I  don't  know  ..."  She  said  slowly.  "I  knew  you'd  come  up  with  some  crazy 
idea,   Ted  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  perhaps  this  one  may  have  possibilities." 

Ted  Hinkley  was  a  master  showman,  and  he  knew  when  not  to  press  his  ad- 
vantage. He  shrugged.  He  smiled  wanly.  "It's  the  one  thing  the  world's  interested 
in  —  love.  I  think"  he  said  slowly,  "it  would  be  a  sensation." 

Dorothy  smiled.  "Well  which  one  of  us  is  supposed  to  get  married,  Ted?"  Then, 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  "And  by  the  way,  who's  the  groom?" 
Hinkley  hesitated,  then  said  casually,  "Andre!" 

Dorothy's  eyes  flew  wide;  she  felt  as  if  a  surging  tide  were  rising  within  her 
and  her  breath  quickened.  She  lowered  her  head  to  hide  her  confusion,  and  her 
eyes  looked  down  the  V  of  her  negligee  to  where  her  virgin  breasts  rose  and  fell 
rythmically. 

"With  millions  of  men  in  the  world,"  Vivian  protested,  "Why  did  you  have  to 
pick  on  that  chisseller?" 

"Who  else  would  do  it?"  Hinkley  said  mildly,  spreading  his  hands  in  a  ques- 
tioning gesture. 

"Well,  count  me  out!  I'm  not  the  romantic  type,"  Vivian  said  flatly  in  a  cold 
voice.   "What  about  his  human  target,  won't  she  object?" 

"You  mean  .  .  .  Renee?  She's  got  nothing  to  say  about  it.  She  has  no  claims!" 

Dorothy  raised  her  head  and  smiled  at  Hinkley,  "I  guess  from  here  on,  my  love 
story  begins!"  Whether  from  her  own  surging  blood,  the  excitement  or  all  the  roman- 
tic dreams  which  had  awakened  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her  being,  she  would 
never  know,  but  the  fact  was  her  voice  was  tremulous,  ecstatic  almost,  with  a 
lyrical  quality  which  made  Vivian  turn  her  golden  head  to  stare  at  her  sister. 

Hinkley  sighed  this  time  with  relief  and  elation.  It  had  been  a  strenuous  morn- 
ing. He  mopped  his  forehead  and  clamped  the  dead  cigar  between  his  teeth,  then 
said  grinning,  "Baby,  leave  it  to  Hinkley!"  He  waved  at  the  girls  and  left,  walking 
as  briskly  as  his  pudgy  figure  permitted. 

"Sure,  you  just  leave  it  to  Hinkley!"  Mabel  murmured  as  she  glared  at  his  re- 
treating figure.  "So  if  things  blow  up,  I  can  always  go  back  to  Minsky's!" 

Dorothy  and  Vivian  smiled  quietly  at  each  other.  It  was  Mabel's  unchanging  re- 
It. un  whenever  iinything  annoyed  her,  forgetting  she  was  long  past  the  age  when 
she  had  anything  to  offer  Minsky's  patrons.  She  babied  them,  was  fiercely  loyal 
and  took  all  manner  of  liberties,  but  the  girls  loved  her.  And  as  the  years  went  by, 
Mabel  had  become  a  permanent  fixture  in  their  lives,  with  all  her  jealousies  against 
Hinkley,  her  domineering  attitude,  which  really  hid  her  deep,  protective  instinct. 
The  girls  knew  Mabel  loved  them,  and  that  in  its  self  was  enough. 

Left  alone  the  girls  returned  to  their  dressing-room  and  dressed  for  the  after- 
noon.  As  a  rule,  they  chattered  a  great  deal,  exchanging  the  eternal  backstage 
ip,    and  commenting  on  new  numbers  on  the  bill.  But  today  they   said  little, 
immersed  in  their  own  thoughts,  much  as  travellers  venturing  into  unknown  territory 
take  refuge  in  silence. 


Their  faces  mirrored  in  the  large  glass  over  their  dressing  table,  were  pensive 
—  faces  that  were  so  similar,  and  yet,  so  unlike  -  and  somewhat  troubled. 

They  had  had  many  experiences  in  publicity  before  —  some  with  happy  ending, 
and  some  touched  by  the  sordid  and  the  tragic.  They  had  long  since  learned  how  to 
innure  themselves  to  the  careless,  unthinking  cruelty  of  their  public  -  just  as  they 
had  learned  how  to  achieve  an  identification  with  each  other,  which  was  their  ex- 
tension of  being.  They  had  known  pain,  and  grief  -  even  despair.  But  their  courage 
and  an  infinite  faith  in  that  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world. 

But  there  was  another  Kingdom  where  they  spent  the  major  part  of  their  lives, 
and   that  was  the  theatre.  And  there,  Ted  Hinkley  was  the  arbiter. 

They  wondered  in  the  simplicity  of  their  limpid  minds,  whether  Hinkley's  pub- 
licity stunt  would  succeed.  In  the  end,  it  was  to  succeed  beyond  their  greatest  ex- 
pectations. 

Already  Ted  Hinkley  was  beginning  to  set  in  motion  a  hurricane  of  publicity  be- 
yond even  his  gifted  imagination. 

That  night  Pariseau  called  Dorothy  on  the  phone  to  tell  her  how  happy  he  was 
over  the  publicity  arrangements.  Only  he  made  it  sound  like  it  was  something  more 
than  just  a  stunt.  He  spoke  close  to  the  phone  so  she  could  hear  the  cello  under- 
tones of  his  rich  baritone,  and  the  soughing  of  his  breath  when  he  laughed.  Doro- 
thy felt  this  was  a  new  experience,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  became  una- 
ware of  her  sister  next  to  her. 

Yes,  she  would  indeed,  she  would  love  to.  The  Fireside  Cafe  would  be  wonder- 
ful,  they  had  such  heavenly  music.  Yes,  she  would  be  ready  .  .  . 

When  she  turned  after  replacing  the  receiver,  she  saw  Vivian  was  staring  at  her. 

"That  .  .  .  that  was  Andre  ...  Mr.  Pariseau.  He  wants  me  ...  us  to  have  din- 
ner with  him  after  the  show  tomorrow." 

Vivian  nodded,  gazing  at  her  sister  curiously,  until  Dorothy  colored  and  asked 
"What're  you  staring  at?  Anything  wrong  with  that?" 

"No,  nothing  wrong!"  Vivian  said  quietly. 

"After  all,  we've  got  to  make  the  publicity  convincing  -  we  must  be  seen  in 
public  together  ..." 

"That's  right!"  Vivian  replied  even  more  quietly. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  tension  between  them,  unspoken,  intangible,  and  yet 
none  the  less  real. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  failed  in  understanding,  and  felt  as  distant  as 
most  human  beings  are  from  each  other. 

That  night  as  they  lay  in  bed,  with  the  large  neon  sign  across  the  street  cast- 
ing blue  gleams  through  the  open  window  of  their  suite,  they  lay  awake,  pretending 
to  each  other  that  they  were  asleep. 

Vivian  had  a  nameless  feeling  of  forbodding  she  could  not  quite  understand. 
The  idea  of  a  man  like  Andre  Pariseau  entering  their  lives,  even  for  a  publicity 
stunt,  somehow  revolted  her.  And  Dorothy  was  acting  strangely.  No  one  knew  better 
than  she  just  how  impressionable  Dorothy  could  be.  She  shuddered.  "You're  a  fool 
Vivian,"  she  told  herself,  and  tried  to  banish  from  her  mind  the  unwelcome  thoughts. 
But. the  recollection  of  what  Hinkley  had  told  them  later  that  afternoon,  that  Par- 
iseau would  have  to  be  paid  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  for  his  role,  came  into  her 
mind.  If  the  papers  found  it  out!  Wasn't  Ted  walking  into  his  own  trap?  A  man  like 
Pariseau  would  stop  at  nothing  -  not  even  blackmail! 

But  Dorothy  on  her  own  side  of  the  bed  was  thinking  far  different  thoughts.  The 
blue  glow  from  the  neon  sign  penetrating  through  the  open  balcony  window  seemed 
to  have  an  unearthly  magic.  She  heard  the  sweet  wailing  of  the  music  rising  from 
the  cocktail  lounge  below,  and  the  flurries  of  laughter  and  distant  voices  as  if  she- 
had  entered  an  enchanted  world.  She  felt  as  detached  as  if  she  were  someone  else 
7  s°meone  else  of  her  secret  thoughts  _  and  through  it  all,  she  could  hear 

Andre  s  deep,  rich  voice,  whispering  to  her,  as  she  relived  over  and  over  the  tel- 
ephone conversation.  Lying  there  on  her  back,  her  body  relaxed  and  cool,  feeling 
the  caress  of  the  sheets  on  her  nude  body,  she  let  her  hand  slide  over  her  breast 
down  her  moulded  belly  and  thighs.  She  closed  her  eyes,  but  sleep  was  far  away' 

She  thought  of  their  childhood  in  Texas,  in  the  long  somnolent  afternoons  in  San 


Antonio,  and  remembered  Fiesta  time,  when  the  magnolias  riotous  with  white  blos- 
soms raised  white,  waxy  cups  against  a  blue  sky.  She  saw  the  blue  dusk  settling 
over  the  Alamo,  and  the  young  couples  walking  and  laughing  towards  the  Plaza  in 
the  springtime.  He  saw  the  girls  and  boys  again,  walking  arm  and  arm,  their  faces 
glowing  with  a  kind  of  excitement  she  had  never  known  .  .  . 

She  sighed  softly  and  smiled  in  the  warm  darkness,  but  her  eyes  were  wet.  There 

c!?66?  f°  mUCh  t0  leam'  dear  G°d'  and  SO  much  one  had  to  remember  to  forget' 
bhe  felt  Vivian's  arm  slide  under  her  neck,  then  the  soft  touch  of  Vivian's 
other  hand  brushing  her  cheek,  and  she  turned  impulsively  and  kissed  her  sister 
without  knowing  why.  ' 

Below,  in  the  garish  cocktail  lounge  of  their  hotel,  a  high  soprano  voice  con- 
tinued to  wail  of  unrequited  love,  while  men  and  women  who  used  that  word  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  played  their  little  games  for  the  night. 

THREE 

When  Dorothy  and  Vivian  left  their  dressing-room  the  following  night  after  the 
last  performance,  and  walked  to  the  stage,  the  house  was  empty;  the  orchestra  pit 
dark  and  forlorn,  yawned  below  in  the  semi-darkness.  But  the  stage  itself  was 
filled  with  people.  There  were  several  men  with  cameras,  and  Hinkley  was  waiting 
tor  them  in  a  new  grey  suit,  painfully  groomed.  Mabel  was  standing  by  his  side 
dressed  in  her  best  black  satin  dress.  And,  leaning  against  a  flat  which  had  been 
left  on  stage,  on  which  satyre  and  nymphs  frolicked  in  a  mythological  forest,  Andre 
Pariseau  was  talking  nonchalantly  to  reporters. 

The  moment  they  stepped  on  the  stage,  bedlam  broke  loose.  They  found  them- 
selves  surrounded  by  reporters  and  photographers  all  talking  at  once;  Andre  took 
Dorothy  s  hand  in  his  own  possessively,  and  Hinkley  was  striving  to  be  heard 
above  the  babel  of  voices.  Finally,  some  semblance  of  order  was  achieved,  and 
they  were  posed  against  a  partof  the  Grecian  garden  -  the  part  without  the  nymphs 
and  satyrs.  Andre,  looking  very  handsome  and  romantic,  drew  Dorothy's  arm  throueh 
his  own,  and  smiled  down  at  her  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  tenderness 

u  ^V^6  PhotoeraPhers  from  a  leading  daily,  sighted  through  his  camera  and 
shouted,  A  little  more  to  the  left,  Miss  Hamilton  ...  and  raise  your  chin  -  a 
trifle,  just  a  trifle!"  The  bulb  exploded  in  a  burst  of  light.  Another  photographer 
mimicking  the  first  said.  "Just  a  trifle!  Hell,  what  we  want  is  a  great  big  smile 
.  .  .  You  re  very  happy,  aren't  you.  Miss  Dorothy?"  Dorothy's  smile  seemed  to 
shatter  in  the  corruscations  of  light  as  the  bulb  flashed.  A  member  of  one  of  the 
acts  on  the  same  bill,  wandered  on  stage,  his  shirt-tail  out,  buckling  his  belt  as 
he  inquired,  "What's  going  on  here?  What's  this  all  this  abouP" 

Hinkley  managed  to  grab  him  and  motion  for  him  to  get  back.  "They're  takine 

ried^'Th^t  y°Uf  SSe"  D0r0thZ'S  engaeed  to  Pariseau  .  .  .  they're  getting  mar- 
ried.    The  fat  performer's  mouth  opened  and  his  jaw  hung  slack.    The  bulbs  kept 

SSp8nfn0re  *  m°re  uiCtUr6S  W6re  t3ken  •  A  lady  reP°rter  managed  to  ask  a 
multitude  of  questions,  without  bothering  to  listen  to  the  answers,  most  of  which 

ftmJ  V,  3  *  rfuSolved  for  her  column-  They  were  almost  finished  when  a  man 
came  hurtling  up  the  steps  out  of  breath  and  slightly  dishevelled.  He  had  an  En- 
gaging grin  as  he  blurted,  "I'm  from  the  Times  ...  Am  I  late'  That  darn ^  Pirn 

adu^th"  lrnte>  t0  •  •  *  "A11  WhUe  hG  WaS  ^  t0  ~  br^rhand 
•"'J  >  -I  ihe  rmnera  lie  was  carrying  at  the  same  time.  Finally  he  was  ready  siehted 
and  motioned  for  Andre  to  move  nearer  to  Dorothy.  Y'  Slghted 

"Ready?"   Now,  kiss  your  fiancee,  Mr.  Pariseau  .  .  " 

■n-AlCin'fh  'Vm"1  "V''r  T'  JiSSed  Dorothy-  the  Photographer  shouted,  "Still!" 
and  again  the  brilliance  of  a  flashing  bulb  bathed  the  stage  in  its  ghastly  glare 

taw that,  the  reporters  had  their  field  day.  The  girls  looked  bewildered,  des- 
pite their  being  used  to  newspapermen  and  their  ways.  The  stage  viberated  with 
I  *  Itament    and  the  word  love  was  bandied  about  as  if  it  were  a  commodity 

Finally  Mabel  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "People  talk  too  much!"  She  glared  at 
a'Udv^-d,    'h-  rGtired-  H°W  l0ng  3re  they  g0nna  stand  ^ere  and  bS  psycho- 


"How  should  I  know?"  Hinkley  shrugged  eloquently. 

"Well,  if  you  don't,  I  do!"  And  with  that,  she  resolutely  barged  into  the  encir- 
cling representatives  of  the  fourth  state  as  if  she  were  scattering  ten-pins.  She 
took  Vivian's  arm  and  began  to  steer  the  girls  to  their  dressing  room.  The  reporters 
followed  asking  questions,  wheedling,  cajoling,  until  they  got  to  their  dressing- 
room,  where  Mabel  calmly  closed  the  door  in  their  faces.  Slowly,  they  began  to 
disperse.  But  one  bright  youngster  wasn't  quite  through.  Deliberately  he  banged  on 
the  door  until  Mabel,  her  nerves  taught,  was  forced  to  open  it.  Before  the  reporter 
could  say  a  word,  Mabel  said  in  a  voice  like  a  knife,  "Lissen  punk,  you  got  your 
pint  of  blood.  Now  scram  —  and  I  mean  scram,  before  I  give  ya  a  bath  with  the 
toilet  water,  and  it  ain't  perfumed!"  Her  eyes  blazed.  She  looked  about  ready  to 
rend  with  tooth  and  claw.  The  young  reporter  retreated  grinning.  He  flung  at  her 
from   a  safe  distance. 

"You  were  a  strip-tease  queen,  weren't  you?" 

"One  more  crack  and  I'll  strip  you  .  .  .  louse!  "She  closed  the  door  with  a  bang. 

The  next  morning  Hinkley  barged  into  their  suite  in  such  high  spirits  that  even 
Mabel's  barbs  failed  to  daunt  him.  He  carried  abundle  of  newspapers  whose  scream- 
ing headlines  were  a  variation  on  the  same  theme,  aptly  headlined  by  the  Morning 
Times  in  bold  type  reading: 

SIAMESE  TWIN  TO  MARRY  VAUDEVILLIAN 

Beneath  there  was  a  two-column  cut  of  Dorothy  and  Andre,  with  part  of  Vivian's 
face  in  the  shot.  Pariseau  was  bending  down  as  he  kissed  Dorothy.  Next  to  the 
cut,    a  two-column  spread  proclaimed: 

Dorothy  Hamilton,  blond  and  winsome  half  of  the  world-famous  Siamese  Twins, 
announced  her  forthcoming  marriage  to  Andre  Pariseau, vaudeville  performer,  whose 
daring  sharp-shooting  act  is  featured  as  ANDRE  and  RENEE.  Both  the  Hamilton 
Sisters  and  Andre  Pariseau  are  currently  appearing  at  the  local  BIJOU  theatre. 
The  sensational  announcement  is  expected  to  arouse  interest  throughout  the  world. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more,  and  in  great  detail.  Ted  Hinkley  was  flushed  with 
excitement.  The  girls  had  never  seen  him  like  that  before. 

"See  .  .  .  see!"  He  kept  exclaiming.  "I  told  you!"  "Don't  you  realize  what 
this  publicity  means?  Girls,  the  Bijou  won't  be  able  to  hold  'em!" 

They  spread  the  papers  on  the  floor,  while  Mabel  made  comments  to  herself. 
The  reviewers  of  the  theatre-world,  suddenly  had  remembered  the  Hamilton  Sisters 
existed,  and  had  resurrected  all  their  cliches  upon  orders  from  their  editors.  The 
reporters  had  pulled  out  all  their  stops  —  one  lady  columnist  who  by-lined  herself: 
Madame  cupid,  had  titled  her  interview:  "Virgin  Love!"  And  had  taken  it  from 
there  in  a  rapturous  and  somewhat  torrid  column  in  which  the  least  she  said  was 
that  "Dorothy  was  like  a  madonna!" 

Dorothy  was  silent,  slightly  dazed,  her  soft  blue  eyes  on  the  cut  of  Andre  kiss- 
ing her,  as  if  she  were  reliving  that  for  her,  memorable  moment. 

"I  hope  you  know  what  you're  doing,  Ted!"  Vivian  remarked  quietly. 

"Why,  whassa  matter  Viv?  You  don't  seem  enthusiastic! "  Hinkley  was  genuinely 
surprised. 

"I  don't  trust  him,"  Vivian  answered  coldly.  "That  man's  capable  of  anything 
...  I  hope  you're  not  falling  into  a  trap!"  She  turned  away  as  Dorothy  looked  at 
her  reproachfully. 

I'm  paying  him  a  hundred  a  week.  If  he  gets  out  of  line,  his  salary  stops  — 
that's  all!"  Hinkley  said  briefly. 

"He  might  tell  the  newspapers  this  was  just  a  publicity  stunt,"  Vivian  pointed 
out. 

"He  wouldn't  dare!"  Hinkley  exclaimed.  He's  got  no  proof.  He'd  only  be  mak- 
ing himself  out  a  liar,  and  that  guy's  all  vanity  ..." 

"All  vanity!"  Mabel  sniffed.  "He's  more'n  that  .  .  .  everytime  I  see  him,  he's 
got  a  new  partner  in  his  act  —  he'd  be  sensational  at  stud!" 

"Mabel!"  Vivian  exclaimed  shocked.  While  Hinkley  only  grinned  and  rolled  the 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  pretending  to  be  immersed  in  the  newspaper  headlines. 

"Sorry  girls!  Sometimes  I  forget,"  Mabel  said  unabashed."I  guess  it's  Minsky's 
training!" 


Dorothy  raised  her  head;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  her  blue  gaze  bright  with 
anger.  "What  right  have  all  of  you  to  say  such  things  about  Andre?  He's  not  here 
to  defend  himself  .  .  .  it's  .  .  .  it's  horrible!"  She  started  to  get  up  from  the  setee 
upon  which  she  and  Vivian  had  been  sitting  and  Vivian  was  forced  to  rise  too. 

"Dotty!  What's  wrong  with  you?"  Vivian  was  pale.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  they 
had  fallen  into  a  torrent  that  was  carrying  them  willy  nilly  into  a  whirlpool.  Dor- 
othy had  never  acted  like  this  before.  They  had  always  shared  their  lives  without 
quarreling.  There  had  been  many  rules  the  girls  had  been  forced  to  follow,  but 
they  learned  that  most  of  their  problems  could  be  settled  amiably.  Sleeping,  eating, 
sharing  their  lives  even  to  their  most  intimate  moments,  there  had  been  no  adjust- 
ment in  their  unique  relationship  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  make. 

But  now  Andre  Pariseau  had  risen  like  a  spectre  between  them! 

"Please,  dear  ...  sit  down!"  Dorothy  obeyed  her  sister's  request,  but  there 
was  a  strange  expression  of  rebellion  on  her  usually  candid  features. 

There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  Mabel  went  to  open  it.  Framed  in 
the  doorway  were  the  other  performers  on  the  same  bill  at  the  Bijou.  The  Di  Santos 
and  Margo;  the  Benedettes;  the  members  of  an  acrobatic  team  they  scarcely  knew 
.  .  .  They  kept  coming  in,  a  gay,  noisy  group  bringing  flowers  and  boxes  of  candy 
and  endless  congratulations. 

Hinkley  was  beaming  all  over  the  place,  as  if  it  weren't  just  a  publicity  stunt 
to  whet  the  jaded  appetites  of  the  public,  as  if  a  romance  had  really  and  truly 
blossomed  in  the  arid  soil  of  an  incredible  situation.  And  when  more  newspapermen 
from  other  cities  and  towns  began  to  arrive,  begging  for  interviews,  demanding 
more  pictures,  his  elation  grew  in  direct  ratio  to  the  confusion  and  noise.  The 
flash  bulbs  popped.  A  crowd  had  begun  to  gather  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  the 
manager  called  up  wanting  to  know  what  to  do  about  people  in  the  asking  for  their 
suite  number. 

Hinkley  answered.  "Only  the  press  .  .  .  nobody  but  the  press."  he  said  im- 
portantly. 

The  Gypsy  Dancers  had  brought  a  basket  of  Spanish  wines,  and  the  merry  ratt- 
ling of  castanets  was  heard  presently  amid  Oles  and  Bravos  of  the  'Flamenco' 
dance,  accompanied  by  the  nostalgic  music  of  Spanish  guitars  and  Bandurrias. 
One  of  the  dancers  began  to  sing  a  love  ballad  in  a  husky  contralto  voice,  dripping 
with  emotion: 

The  moon  is  weeping  silver  tears. 

Over  the  lonely  promenade  — 

And  under  the  balconies  flaming  with  roses, 

Are  heard  the  notes  of  a  serenade  .  .  . 

Es  uns  cancion  vie  ja  y  olvidada, 
Llena  de  penas  y  de  sollozos. 
Que  exalta  los  celos  y  las  punaladas, 
Y  las  vie  jas  rejas  do  los  calabozos! 
The  girls  sat  on  the  setee  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  the  laughter,  with  the 
flash  bulbs  making  a  thunderstorm  of  bluish  lightening,  and  the  crowd  swirling 
and  eddying  about  them.  As  usual,  Mabel  stood  guard,  standing  at  their  side,  fend- 
ing off  reporters  and  interviewers  -  and  now  and  then  glaring  at  Hinkley  who  swam 
through   the  extraordinary  confusion  in  a  sort  of  wordless  ecstasy. 

One  of  the  reporters  was  insistent,  addressing  Vivian  and  Dorothy,  "How  will 
your  public  react  to  this  announcement,  girls?"  Then  to  Vivian,  "what's  your 
reaction  to  your  sister's  marriage?" 

The  girls  glanced  at  each  other  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Vivian  looked  at 
Mabel  pleadingly. 

"The  public,"  Mabel  intervened,  "Is  unpredictable  -  one  day  it's  love  and 
kisses,  and  the  next  day,  cat-calls  and  tomatoes!  I  know!  Maybe  this  love  affair 
will  make  the  public  take  the  girls  to  its  heart  -  though  personally,  i»ve  often 
wondered  if  the  public  has  any  ..." 

"Don't,  don't  write  it  like  that!"  Hinkley  exclaimed  apprehensively  with  a 
glare  at  Mabel.  "What  she  means  is  the  public's  got  a  big  heart,  and  Dorothy's 


romance  and  forthcoming  marriage  will  touch  them  deeply!" 

"Yea,"  Mabel  nodded,  her  expression  bland  for  the  kill.  "We  all  hope  to  touch 
them  ...  at  the  box  office!" 

The  reporter  laughed.  He  was  an  experienced  man,  and  hoped  for  a  by-line  out 
of  this  interview.  "I  understand,"  he  smiled,  "You  hope  to  touch  those  heart- 
strings of  the  public  with  the  tenderness,  the  courage  and  daring  of  this  supreme 
bid  for  that  mainspring  of  the  universe  —  Love!"  He  gave  Mabel  a  derisive  smile 
with  a  world  of  meaning  in  it,  as  he  turned. 

"Wow!"  Mabel  exclaimed  with  fervor.  "I  thought  the  mainspring  of  the  universe 
had  a  dollar  sign  on  it!" 

"You're  just  shallow,  that's  what;  you  just  ain't  sympathetic!"  Hinkley  said 
disgustedly  and  turned  away. 

"Why,  the  old  goat!"  Mabel  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  stared  at  Hinkley's 
retreating  figure.  One  of  the  guests  approached  with  two  glasses  of  wine  and  of- 
fered them  to  Dorothy  and  Vivian. 

Another  one  came  with  a  plater  heaped  with  slices  of  hard  Spanish  mountain 
Ham;  anchovies  in  oil  from  Italy;  hard-baked  Sicilian  bread  slices,  and  olives  big 
as  plums.  There  was  jack  cheese,  and  small  torts  with  pickled  meat  inside.  The 
man  held  the  platter  with  both  hands  so  that  the  girls  and  Mabel  could  take  their 
choice.  They  made  a  sandwich  a  piece,  and  munched  on  the  olives. 

It  was  all  confused  and  impromptu,  and  noisy,  but  there  was  a  genuine  warmth, 
a  camaraderie,  an  easy  joy  and  laughter  that  lifted  it  out  of  the  realm  of  the  ordi- 
nary. They  were  show  people.  They  had  come  to  celebrate  something  which  was 
an  intimate  part  of  their  lives,  like  debts,  and  disappointments  and  all  the  old 
familiar  despairs.  And  in  their  simple  spontaneity,  they  managed  to  make  a  huge 
success  of  the  unplanned  party. 

Mackenzie,  the  manager  of  the  Bijou  came  in  to  offer  his  congratulations, 
tongue-in-cheek,  but  he  knew  it  was  a  required  gesture.  So  far  the  press  had  gone 
along  in  a  magnificent  fashion,  but  the  least  suspicion  that  it  was  merely  a  pub- 
licity stunt,  would  immediately  turn  it  against  them.  He  found  himself  surrounded 
by  reporters. 

And  finally,  dressed  in  a  pale  tan  gabardine  suit  that  set  off  his  splendid 
shoulders,  Andre  arrived.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  have  the  knack  of  flaunt- 
ing their  sex  like  a  beacon,  and  the  panterish  grace  of  his  walk,  the  long,  mus- 
cular thighs  rippling  under  the  thin  material  of  his  trousers,  added  to  the  effect. 

As  he  ploughed  gently  but  determinedly  through  the  cluster  of  reporters,  phot- 
ographers and  well-wishers,  he  smiled  warmly,  crinkling  the  long  hazel  eyes  which 
at  times  were  almost  golden  and  at  others  a  faint  greenish  hue,  depending  on  his 
mood.  He  walked  over  to  the  girls  and  took  Dorothy's  hand  in  his  with  a  gentle- 
ness, a  tenderness  that  drew  a  gasp  from  one  of  the  Spanish  dancers,  the  tawny 
one  with  the  large  dark  eyes,  who  had  ceased  swirling  and  stamping  upon  his  en- 
trance. She  sighed  enviously,  turning  to  her  companion.  "If  he  touched  me  like 
that,"   she  said  huskily,  "I'd  melt  like  a  candle!" 

Some  one  brought  Andre  a  chair,  and  he  sat  next  to  Dorothy,  drawing  her  to  him, 
so  she  could  feel  the  line  of  his  arm  and  the  warm  pressure  of  his  shoulder,  as  he 
held  her  hand  in  his.  He  spoke  to  her  low,  with  an  intimate  note  in  his  voice, 
which  only  she  could  hear,  so  that  he  managed  to  isolate  her  from  the  swirling 
crowd  and  the  noise  and  the  music,  leaving  them  alone  as  if  no  one  else  were 
present. 

"Happy?"  His  voice  caressed  her,  as  did  his  eyes. 
Dorothy  nodded  wordlessly. 

"I'm  glad.  Dorothy  .  .  .  Dorothea  .  .  ."  He  slid  his  arm  under  her  neck  so  that 
her  head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  ignored  the  outraged  glance  Vivian  gave  him. 
"So  you  don't  think  I'm  as  bad  as  people  say  I  am?" 
"Andre,  I  don't  listen  to  people  ...  I  never  judge." 

"I  know  people  will  come  and  tell  you  things  .  .  .  it's  their  way.  But  just  so 
you  don't  think  I'm  as  bad  as  they  say  ..." 

"Andre,  why  do  you  keep  talking  about  it?  I  always  thought  .  .  .  well  of  you!" 
"I'm  glad.  Ever  since  I  first  met  you  .  .  .  I  .  .'.  well,  I  always  hoped  you  might 


like  me!  I  wish  I  could  show  you  the  real  me  —  I  mean  sincerely,  in  my  heart.  I'm 
a  lonely  man  ...  I  don't  know  why.  I  wish  I  knew!"  He  turned  so  his  face  was 
close  to  her,  and  she  could  feel  his  warm  breath  on  her  cheek.  "I  wish  you  could 
know  me  as  I  really  am!" 

"It's  important  to  you,  Andre?"  Dorothy's  heart  was  in  her  eyes.  His  mouth 
came   closer  to  hers,  as  he  whispered,  "More  than  anything  in  the  world!" 

A  flash  bulb  popped,  and  she  drew  back.  He  tried  again  to  recapture  the  moment 
and  the  mood,  and  bent  towards  her.  "I've  never  lived  the  life  I  would  have  liked. 
Even  in  my  work  danger  follows  me  —  I  must  use  live  bullets  in  the  cigarette  act, 
and  when  I  play  the  organ  by  firing  bullets  from  my  rifles  .  .  .  Funny,  what  I  really 
want   is  peace  and  someone  .  .  .  someone  ..." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Pariseau,  tell  me  when  you  first  fell  in  love!"  Gushed  a  female  inter- 
viewer dressed  in  baby  blue,  with  a  flight  of  birds  in  her  large  floppy,  pink  hat. 
She  clasped  her  hands  as  if  thrilled  to  the  marrow.  A  very  ugly  expression  flashed 
in  Andre's  eyes,  then  it  was  gone. 

Andre  smiled  graciously,  then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  Dorothy's  hand  lang- 
uorously. When  he  raised  his  head,  he  said  softly,  "I  guess  I  have  always  been  in 
love  .  .  .  the  only  difference  is,  that  now  I've  found  my  dream  girl!" 

"At  a  hundred  a  week!"  Mabel  murmured  to  herself. 

After  that,  the  enchanted  island  they  had  created  out  of  their  words  and  their 
thoughts,  and  the  intimate  isolation  Andre  had  brought  about  with  his  magic,  was 
gone,   and  the  crowd  engulfed  them  again. 

Nothing  would  do  but  that  the  girls  sing  for  them.  They  wanted  to  hear  them,  to 
take  them  to  their  hearts.  And  Vivian  whose  throat  was  constricted  with  anguish, 
could  only  think  inwardly,  'Dear  God!'  Finally  Dorothy  sang  alone,  on  Vivian's 
plea  her  throat  hurt  and  had  to  save  what  voice  she  had  left  for  that  evening's 
performance. 

Dorothy's  Lyric  Soprano  soared  faultlessly,  as  she  sang  "Un  Bel  Di  Vedremo,' 
from  Madame  Butterfly.  She  sang  it  with  all  her  heart,  with  her  eyes  lingering  on 
Andre's  hazel  eyes,  as  if  within  them,  she  saw  a  vision  of  a  bliss,  a  happiness 
she  had  never  known  before. 

When  she  finished,  flowers  rained  at  her  feet,  and  she  found  that  her  eyes  were 
wet. 

FOUR 

It  has  been  a  fantastic  week.  The  crowds  seemed  endless.  While  previously  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  seats  at  the  Bijou  had  been  empty,  now  even  the  SRO 
sign  had  to  be  removed,  and  disappointed  customers  turned  away.  Packed  houses 
became  a  commonplace.  And  in  the  elation  of  their  incredible  success,  Vivian 
lost  some  of  her  fears.  She  tried  to  convince  herself,  with  a  measure  of  success, 
that  Dorothy  wasn't  really  serious.  That  it  was  merely  a  passing  reaction  to  a  new 
experience  in  her  life  —  perhaps  a  certain  ego  satisfaction  which  she  had  never 
had  before.  But  that  it  would  end,  as  it  must.  Anything  else  was  unthinkable.  And 
yet,  deep  in  her  subconscious  the  fear  persisted  —  was  it  a  fear?  Perhaps  a  pre- 
monition  of  disaster  which  she  strove  to  banish  from  her  mind. 

Only  Mabel,  saturnine  and  vine  garish  as  ever  could  help  her.  Hinkley  was  rid- 
ing a  rose-colored  cloud  in  which  he  dreamt  of  staggering  percentages,  and  en- 
visioned filling  a  theatre  the  size  of  the  Hippodrome.  She  tried  to  shrug  off  the 
unwelcome  thoughts  as  she  and  Dorothy  creamed  their  faces  to  remove  the  stage 
make-up,  then  began  to  get  dressed,  now  that  the  last  evening  performance  was 
over. 

As  they  were  almost  finished,  putting  on  the  last  touches  to  their  street  make- 
up, Mabel  came  in  carrying  their  wraps,  a  green  one  for  Dorothy,  who  was  dressed 
in  sapphire  blue  chiffon,  and  a  black  one  for  Vivian  who  was  all  in  white.  Dorothy 
glanced  at  the  wrap  dubiously, 

"No  ...  I  don't  think  I'll  wear  this  one  after  all  .  .  .  Get  my  white  fur-jacket, 
Mabel." 

"What  is  this,  a  quick  change  act?"  Mabel  asked  of  the  world  in  general  and 


Dorothy  in  particular.  "This  is  the  fourth  time  I've  had  to  go  back  to  the  wardrobe! 
Make  up  your  mind!" 

Dorothy  scarcely  paid  attention  as  Mabel  flounced  out  indignantly.  She  turned 
back  to  the  mirror,  touching  up  her  hair  here  and  there;  turning  her  head  to  see  her 
face  from  various  angles,  and  using  a  care  and  artistry  to  apply  the  final  touches 
to  her  make  up,  that  Vivian  could  not  help  but  look  at  her  wonderingly. 

"I  think  I'll  go  shopping  tomorrow,"  Dorothy  said  absently.  "I  haven't  a  thing 
to  wear!"  ; 

"Really!  But  Dotty  .  .  .  this  is  only  the  first  time  you've  worn  that  dress!" 
Vivian  pointed  out.  She  eyed  the  expensive  sapphire  chiffon  creation  —  it  had 
cost   a  great  deal,  and  the  sapphires  around  Dorothy's  throat,  even  more. 

"You  forget  Viv,  I'm  engaged,  "Dorothy  smiled  blithely.  "I  can't  possibly  be 
seen  in  .  .  .  just  anything!" 

Vivian's  mild  surprise  slowly  turned  into  shocked  amazement  as  the  implica- 
tions of  her  sister's  words  began  to  dawn  on  her.  "Dotty,"  she  said  quietly,  "this 
thing's  getting  to  the  point  where  it  has  to  be  faced.  You're  not  taking  your  pub- 
licity  seriously?  I  hope  you're  not  falling  for  that  sharp-shooter!" 

Dorothy  frowned  impatiently.  "Well,  what  if  I  do  like  him?  He's  shown  me  what 
living  really  means!" 

"Fine!  May  I  remind  you  it's  costing  us  a  hundred  a  week  to  keep  you  engaged?" 

"Oh,  VIV,"  Dorothy  answered  wistfully,  "it  wasn't  my  idea  in  the  first  place. 
And  anyway,  why  count  the  cost  where  the  heart  is  involved!" 

Vivian's  face  blanched,  and  she  said  slowly,  "Dotty!  You're  in  love  with  him!" 
She  was  very  close  to  tears.  All  she  had  feared,  had  come  to  pass. 

"Yes  .  .  .  and  he's  in  love  with  me!"  Dorothy  very  quietly  indeed. 

"But,  Dotty,  you  .  .  .  you  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  .  .  .  you  can't  buy 
happiness,  my  dear!" 

"Maybe  you  can't  ...  if  you're  trading  for  even  money,  Viv.  But  I  can  afford 
to  be  short-changed.  .  .  Don't  forget,  I'm  thirty-five!" 

The  lipstick  Vivian  had  been  using  clattered  down  on  the  dressing  table  and 
lay  forgotten  in  the  ensuing  silence.  Mabel  returned  with  the  white  fur-jacket  and 
stood  waiting  for  them. 

"Hurry  up,  Viv,  we  have  a  date!"  Dorothy  said  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety,  and 
she  made  a  motion  so  that  Vivian  turned  from  the  dressing  table  with  her. 

"You  have  a  date  .  .  ."  Vivian  said  somberly. 

"If  I  have  a  date,  you  have  one  too,  my  dear  ..." 

"Yes,"  Vivian  nodded,  "with  Hinkley!" 

Mabel  helped  them  with  their  wraps,  her  face  a  study  in  disapproval,  but  for 
once,   she  had  nothing  to  say  . 

Dorothy  was  spectacular  in  sapphire  chiffon  and  white  luxurious  furs  when  with 
her  arm  around  Vivian's  waist,  she  entered  their  living-room,  and  smiled  at  Andre 
who  rose  from  the  setee.  His  black  hair,  she  noted  had  deep  blue  gleams  —  like 
her  gown,  and  his  eyes  were  golden  as  if  the  sunlight  had  concentrated  in  their 
depths.  When  he  took  her  arm,  he  whispered  a  compliment  in  Dorothy's  ear,  and 
she  could  smell  his  masculine  scent,  mixed  with  the  faint  odor  of  tobacco  and 
fainter  still,  cologne. 

Outside,  in  front  of  their  hotel,  he  helped  them  into  the  front  seat  of  the  car, 
as  black  and  glistening  as  his  hair,  then  went  around  to  get  in  at  the  wheel.  Viv- 
ian was  silent,  wondering  where  he  had  managed  to  get  the  car,  and  the  expensive 
flannel  dinner  jacket  he  was  wearing  —  a  hundred  a  week  was  surely  not  enough.  .  . 

And  Dorothy  was  thinking,  it  was  real,  she  wasn't  dreaming.  Pressed  close 
to  him  as  he  drove  to  the  Fireside  cafe,  she  could  feel  the  hard  muscled  line  of 
his  body,  all  of  it,  down  to  her  thigh,  and  feel  the  virility  pulsing  next  to  the  warm 
softness  of  her  own  body,  now  suddenly  so  vibrantly  alive! 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Fireside  cafe,  the  table  had  already  been  arranged  for 
—  the  large  one  in  front  of  the  mammoth  fireplace  from  which  the  famous  cafe  de- 
rived its  name.  It  was  pleasant  in  that  corner,  with  the  darting  flames  adding  art 
to  Dorothy's  chiffon  gown  and  the  blue  sapphires  at  her  throat,  while  a  strolling 
Gypsy  guitarist  played  languorous  music  to  accompany  her  songs.  In  the  subdued 


light,  her  golden  hair  seemed  flawless,  as  was  the  nacre  of  her  skin.  They  sat  so 
that  they  could  be  comfortable  at  the  curving  table,  with  Andre  a  little  behind  and 
to  the  side  of  Dorothy. 

All  eyes  in  the  cafe  had  turned  to  them,   and  the  whispered  conversations 
blistered  the  silence  like  Summer  rain  on  placid  waters. 

They  ordered  'Coq  au  champignone, '  and  a  sparkling  burgundy  that  shone  like  a 
shower  of  rubies  as  it  bubbled  to  the  glasses'  rim.  It  was  all  unmarred  and  flaw- 
less, sitting  there  next  to  each  other  in  the  dim  light,  talking  in  the  barest  whis- 
pers, eating  together.  It  exhilarated  her  so  that  she  forgot  her  shyness,  and  some- 
thing of  wit  and  sparkle  flowed  into  her  answers,  matching  his,  so  that  it  was 
better  than  the  food  and  the  atmosphere  —  better  even  than  the  wine,  and  more  ex- 
hilarating. 

Vivian  strove  to  hear  what  her  sister  and  Andre  were  saying,  but  for  all  the 
success  she  had,  they  might  as  well  have  been  speaking  in  another  language. 

Quite  suddenly,  the  conversation  changed  pace  between  them.  A  serious  note 
intruded,  as  Dorothy  said  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "I  can't  quite  believe  it,  Andre!" 

"Why  not?" 

"This  .  .  .  this  couldn't  happen  to  mc!" 

"With  all  the  cities  of  the  world  you've  seen?  With  all  your  fame,  Dotty?  You're 
a  very  great  celebrity!" 

"Nothing  .  .  .  nothing  like  this,  Andre!" 

"I'm  the  one  who  doesn't  believe  .  .  .  after  my  years  of  loneliness,  of  hunger 
for  some  one  to  love!  ..." 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  love,  Andre?" 
He  sighed.  "Not  until  now  ..." 

"Neither  have  I,"  Dorothy  said  quite  truthfully.  Then,  "When  I  was  a  little 
girl,   I  used  to  dream  dreams  .  .  .  But  then  .  .  .  I  guess  I  gave  them  up!" 

"You  gave  up  too  soon,"  he  smiled  at  her,  and  his  smile  was  an  adventure. 

Vivian  could  stand  it  no  longer.  It  seemed  to  her  she  had  been  sitting  there 
for  an  eternity,  as  effectively  isolated  as  if  she  had  been  on  another  planet,  or 
they  were. 

"Well  .  .  .  Hinkley  certainly's  no  fool,"  she  said  to  divert  the  conversation. 
"His  idea  has  really  worked!" 

"We're  certainly  packing  them  in,"  Andre  agreed  smugly. 
"Who  is  we?"  Vivian  inquired  icily. 

"Why  .  .  .  Dorothy  and  I  .  .  .  and  you  too,  of  course!"  Andre  smiled  blandly  at 
Vivian. 

"Where  do  you  come  in?"  It  seemed  to  Vivian  that  the  man's  effrontery  was 
incredible. 

"My   dear,  I  am  the  groom!"  He  could  be  cruel. 

"In  this  case,  any  man  would  do!"  She  could  be  cruel  too,  and  at  the  moment 
she    despised  him. 

"You  forget,"  Andre  said  silkily,  aware  of  her  feelings,  "that  not  every  man 
has  my  charm  —  and  that's  what  brings  them  in!" 

"How  dare  you!"  Vivian  exclaimed  outraged,  and  she  started  to  rise.  But  Dor- 
othy held  her. 

"Viv,  please!"  Dorothy  pleaded. 

At  that  moment  Ted  Hinkley  came  dashing  in,  he  ran  down  the  marble  stairs 
that  led  to  the  dining  area,  and  came  up  to  their  table  out  of  breath  and  bubbling 
with  excitement.  "Girls,  it's  unbelievable!"  He  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket  and 
took  out  three  envelopes,  which  he  brandished  as  he  stood  before  the  others. 
"Look!  I  just  bal  anced  the  receipts!".  .  ."  He  placed  an  envelope  before  Vivian, 
and  another  before  Dorothy;  on  the  face  of  each  envelope  was  written,  $1,542.73. 

Andre  leaning  over  stared  at  the  figures.  "Not  bad  at  all!"  He  said  obviously 
impressed. 

"Imagine  what  we  woulda  made  if  we'd  packed  in  the  crowds  we  turned  away!" 
Hinkley  bubbled.  "It's  terrific  .  .  .  colossal,   girls!"  Then  he  turned  to  Andre. 
"And,  I'm  raising  your  salary  fifty  percent,  Andrei'-'!He  placed  before  him  another 
envelope  on  which  was  written  $150.00,  and  stood  beaming  as  Andre  picked  it  up. 


Andre  nodded  in  lieu  of  thanks,  and  Hinkley  picked  up  a  chair  and  sat  next  to 
Vivian,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  box  office  list,  which  he  started  to  check  aloud, 
showing  Vivian  the  various  figures. 

"So,  you  have  separate  payrolls?"  Andre  smiled  at  Dorothy,  his  eyes  straying 
to   the  amount  shown  on  the  face  of  the  envelope  on  the  table. 

"Did  you  really  think  that  we  are  one?"  Dorothy  said  gently,  as  she  placed  the 
envelope  in  her  bag.  "We  have  separate  payrolls,  separate  accounts,  and  we  have 
always  led  separate  lives!'  .  .  . 

Vivian  heard  her,  dividing  her  attention  between  what  Hinkley  was  showing  her 
and  her  sister's  conversation  with  Andre.  She  lowered  her  head  in  chagrin  —  it 
was  the  one  thing  she  didn't  want  Andre  to  know.  At  her  side,  Hinkley  was  dron- 
ing," .  .  .  And  look  at  this,  this  was  Monday,  mind  you!  But  wait  .  .  .  look,  Tues- 
day, almost  double!  Ain't  it  terrific?  And  Saturday,  we  broke  all  records!  If  we'd 
only  had  Soldiers  Field!"  Vivian  nodded  mechanically,  but  with  every  ounce  of 
awareness,  she  was  trying  to  hear  what  was  going  on  between  Dorothy  and  Andre. 

Aware  of  the  situation,  Andre  wrote  on  a  corner  of  his  napkin,  "I  love  you!" 
so  that  Dorothy  could  see  it,  but  no  one  else. 

To  Dorothy  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  harmonic  chord  had  welled  up  within  her 
and  became  a  symphony  of  all  her  forgotten  dreams,  which  had  now  flowered  into 
a  great,  unimaginable  happiness.  She  smiled  mistily  at  him,  through  a  golden  mist 
of  her  own  and  pressed  his  hand  convulsively  in  the  simplest  of  caresses  —  yet 
it  carried  all  the  adoration  in  her  heart. 

Andre  continued  to  write,  "Will  you  marry  me,  my  darling!" 

This  time  she  nodded  wordlessly  and  closed  her  eyes,  bright  with  the  gathering 
tears.  Andre  bent  over  and  kissed  the  golden-bright  strand  at  the  nape  of  her  neck, 
her  cheek,  and  finally  her  eyes,  then  he  whispered  wistfully  in  her  ear  so  that 
none  but  Dorothy  could  hear. 

"I  wish  I  weren't  so  poor,  so  I  could  place  on  your  finger  the  purest  gem  I  can 
find  ..." 

Dorothy  turned  as  far  as  the  birth-bond  would  allow  her  and  surreptitiously 
opened  her  hand-bag,  took  out  the  envelope  and  extracting  all  but  a  one-hundred 
dollar  bill,  turned  the  rest  over  to  Andre,  who  pocketed  it  swiftly  and  then  kissed 
her  openly  on  the  cheek  near  the  curve  of  her  lips.  At  that  moment  Vivian  des- 
perate with  anxiety  leaned  forward  to  see  their  faces  and  saw  Andre  kissing  Dor- 
othy. 

"If  this  is  for  publicity,"  she  remarked  her  voice  dripping  ice,"  your  Liming  is 
off  ...  I  don't  see  any  photographers  around!" 

"Vivian!"  Dorothy  interrupted  in  a  voice  filled  with  happiness.  "Andre  has 
just  proposed!" 

"At  the  same  price?"  Vivian  inquired  with  a  bitterness  which  was  an  index  to 
her  hurt,  "Or  do  we  get  a  discount,  now  that  he  may  be  in  the  family?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Andre  said  blandly,  masking  with  a  perfect  smile  the  hot  rage  within. 
"It'll  cost  more!" 

"What!"  Vivian  was  outraged. 

"Didn't  you  hear  Hinkle  say  he  raised  my  salary  fifty  percent?" 

They  faced  each  other  across  the  table,  deadly  enemies,  each  one  aware  of  the 
steel  of  the  opponent,  neither  underestimating  the  adversary. 

Vivian  turned  to  her  sister,  her  face  tragic.  "Dorothy,  you're  not  .  .  .  you  can*t 
be  serious!"  She  was  unprepared  for  the  absolute  conviction  in  her  sister's  voice, 
as   Dorothy  said,  "Oh,  yes  ...  we  are  getting  married!" 

Hinkley  who  had  been  listening  dazedly  to  this  interchange,  suddenly  realized 
that  it  was  real,  that  his  stunt  designed  to  increase  attendance  at  the  Bijou  had 
ceased  to  be  publicity  and  had  become  a  reality.  It  was  more  than  he  had  dared 
expect,  and  his  eternal  battle  between  love  of  the  girls  and  love  of  money,  was 
suddenly  won  by  the  latter.  He  rose  trembling,  the  words  bubbling  up  into  his 
throat   as  he  pawed  the  air  for  an  instant  before  he  shouted: 

"Hurrah!  Congratulations!  This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  coulda  happened!  .  .  . 
Waiter,"  he  shouted,  "Waiter  .  .  .  champagne  ...  a  bottle  of  Mums  .  .  ."  Seeing 
no  waiter  near  he  left  the  table  and  scuttled  across  the  floor  towards  the  stairway 


where  the  Maitre  D.,  was  seating  newly  arrived  guests,  and  seeing  a  girl  descend- 
ing the  marble  stairs,  he  bellowed  exhuberantly,  "They're  getting  married!"  Then 
he  stopped  short,  as  he  realized  the  girl  was  Renee.  The  girl  gazed  with  a  world 
of  grief  in  the  direction  of  Dorothy  and  Andre,  then  she  turned  and  retraced  her 

steps. 

The  solicitous  Maitre  D.,  came  over  to  Hinkley  and  took  the  order  himself. 
"Immediately,  sir  .  .  .  would  you  like  a  magnum?"  But  Hinkley's  enthusiasm  had 
cooled  at  sight  of  Renee's  tragic  face.  And  besides,  a  magnum  was  too  expensive. 
He  shook  his  head  and  returned  to  the  table.  In  his  mind,  he  was  already  calcul- 
ating the  effect  Dorothy's  wedding  to  Andre  would  have  on  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  the  public.  "If  this  lasts  long  enough,"  he  thought  aloud,  "We  ...  we  can 
retire  in  two  years!" 

Somewhere  in  the  dimly  lighted  Cafe,  the  Gypsy  singer  was  playing  a  Spanish 
song  in  which  the  Moorish  soul  wept  through  a  Spanish  theme. 

At  the  table,  Vivian's  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the  cigarette  from  her  lips 
and  ground  it  in  the  tray.  Within,  she  wept  too,  but  without  tears. 


FIVE 

That  night,  with  the  awareness  of  undreamable  success  within  his  grasp,  Andre 
was  in  a  benign  mood  as  he  slowly  unbuttoned  his  shirt,  and  listened  tolerantly  to 
Renee,  in  their  hotel  room  across  from  the  suite  occupied  by  the  Hamilton  sisters. 

Renee  was  far  from  sharing  Andre's  feelings.  Her  face  stormy,  she  flung  the 
newspaper  she  had  been  reading  across  the  room,  it  landed  face  up  at  his  feet. 
There  was  a  cut  of  Dorothy  and  him,  and  the  columns  of  publicity  that  had  become 
a  common-place.  He  bent  down  and  picked  up  the  newspaper,  gazed  at  the  photo- 
graph  and  then  at  Renee. 

"Nice  technique!"  Renee  flung  sarcastically  at  Andre. 

"My  dear,"  Andre  said  smiling,  "the  true  artist  gives  his  all  at  every  perform- 
ance!" He  held  up  the  paper  so  that  Renee  could  see  the  cut  wherein  he  was  kiss- 
ing Dorothy.  "This  profile  of  me  isn't  bad  at  all!" 

"Arrh!  While  you're  making  headlines,  I'm  getting  the  brush-offl  The  only  time 
I  see  you  now,  since  this  thing  started,  is  on  the  stage!"  Renee  blazed  at  him. 

"You  are  fortunate  .  .  .  think  of  how  many  are  turned  away  at  the  box  office!" 

"Tell  it  to  Mackenzie,"  Renee  was  almost  beside  herself,  "He  might  appre- 
ciate the  big  attraction!"  She  turned  away  from  him,  her  eyes  smarting  with  tears 
of  rage  and  humiliation,  her  small  fists  clenching  and  unclenching.  Andre  gazed  at 
her  for  a  moment  with  f?.  self  assured  smile,  then  he  again  turned  to  the  newspaper 
to   admire  the  photo. 

"He  does,"  Andre  said  good-humoredly.  "Haven't  you  seen  our  new  billing? 
Andre  and  Renee  ...  in  the  second  spot!" 

Renee  turned  and  faced  him.  "With  my  name  in  fine  print!  But  it's  the  Hamilton 
Sisters  who're  getting  the  percentage!" 

"Percentages  have  a  habit  of  seeking  their  own  level.  That,  my  dear,  is  the 
basic   law  of  supply  and  demand!" 

"What   are  you  going  to  do,  hypnotize  her,"  Renee  inquired  ironically. 

"Charm  is  the  word,  Renee  ,  ,  .  Charm!"  He  arched  his  chest  and  flexed  his 
biceps.  "And  as  you  can  see  from  this  photo,  my  subject  is  quite  susceptible!" 

Renee  gazed  at  him  in  a  white  fury,  goaded  almost  beyond  endurance.  "What 
am  I  supposed  to  do  while  you're  teaching  her  economics  —  join  a  lonely  hearts 
club?" 

"I  don't  think  you're  eligible  for  membership  .  .  .  yet!"  He  added  with  implied 
threat.  "I'm  getting  our  percentage,"  he  said  taking  the  roll  of  bills  from  his 
pocket  and  holding  it  up  for  Renee  to  see.  "Now,  be  a  good  girl  and  leave  me 
alone  for  a  while  ..." 

Renee  gazed  at  him,  quickly,  obviously  frightened  by  his  implication,  then  at 
the  roll  of  bills.  Wordlessly,  she  walked  out  into  the  hallway,  leaving  Andre  alone. 
He  started  taking  off  his  shirt  leisurely,  and  stripped  to  the  waist  he  walked  over 


to  the  open  window,  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  Dorothy  and  Vivian's  suite  He 
saw  the  Hamilton  sisters  in  their  pajamas  also  at  their  window,  and  Dorothy  gazed 
at  his  magnificent  torse,  then  smiled. 

Vivian  took  one  look  and  quickly  shut  the  window,  then  pulled  down  the  shade 
The  sight  of  the  man,  apparently  nude,  sickened  her. 

Andre  smiled  quietly  to  himself.  He  had  seen  the  wide-eyed  wonder  in  Dorothy's 
startled  gaze,  the  shy  sweetness  of  her  smile.  And  besides,  the  triump  he  had 
achieved  over  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  Vivian,  was  meat  and  drink  to  his  ego 
For  years  he  had  hoped  and  strived  for  an  opportunity  that  would  make  him  a  head- 
liner,   and  the  frail  loveliness  of  the  Siamese  Twin,  he  had  found  it. 

He  went  into  the  clothes  closet  and  took  out  a  guitar,  then  he  stretched  out  on 
the  couch  and  dialed  the  Hamilton  Sisters'  number.  Dorothy  answered,  and  he  said 
simply  in  his  rich  baritone  voice  with  a  world  of  tenderness  in  it,  "This  is  for 
you!"  Then  he  began  to  strum  the  guitar  plucking  deep,  resonant  chords  and  sang 
an  Italian  love  song  into  the  receiver.  Renee  came  in  quietly  and  lay  down  at  his 
feet,  watching  him  sing,  watching  the  way  he  looked  at  her,  as  he  sang  at  her  with 
a  slow  smile.  As  she  listened,  she  melted  slowly,  as  all  her  animosity,  her  jeal- 
ousy and  rage  evaporated  under  his  spell. 

Andre  finished,  laid  down  the  instrument  and  bent  forward.  He  grabbed  Renee 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  brutally,  audibly.  From  the  receiver  hanging  off  its 
cradle,  came  the  sleepy,  far-away  voice  of  Dorothy  saying  happily,  "Good  night, 
darling!"  &  ' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Dorothy  managed  to  fall  asleep;  when  she  did  it  was 
with  Andre's  kiss  burning  on  her  lips,  and  the  melody  echoing  in  her  ears.  Sudden- 
ly it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  awake.  She  started  to  turn  over  on  her  left  side 
then  remembered  she  couldn't,  but  it  was  too  late,  her  body  obediently  had  turned 
over.  As  the  realization  smote  her,  she  involuntarily  sat  up,  and  looked  down  at 
herself  in  amazement,  then  at  her  sister  on  her  own  side  of  the  bed.  Thev  were  no 
longer  joined.  ■  -  

She  flung  back  the  covers  and  stood  up  trembling,  a  wild  joy  surging  through 
her  Still  unbelieving,  she  walked  around  the  bed  and  stared  down  at  Vivian  peace- 
fully asleep  It  was  incredible  ...  She  walked  over  to  the  great  French  windows 
and  flung  them  open,  and  stepped  out  into  a  moon-lit  garden.  Deliriously  she 
danced  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  then  over  to  a  tree  whose  leaves  'were 
silvered  by  the  bright  moonlight.  She  looked  down  at  herself,  still  in  negligee  the 
filmy  stuff  swirling  in  the  soft  night  breeze,  and  at  her  body,  free  and  untrammelled 
And  when  she  looked  up,  she  saw  Andre  walking  towards  her  with  his  arms  out- 
stretched. She  ran  to  him,  wild  with  joy  and  heard  him  say  "I  love  you'"  He  held 
her  for  a  moment,  then  kissed  her  and  began  to  spin  and  whirl  her  in  a  waltz  around 
the  flowers  and  the  shrubs  in  the  enchanted  garden,  feeling  his  heart  beat  against 
hers,    feeling  the  warmth  of  his  cheek,  and  his  strong  arms  around  her 

•  S?d?A  ^  **!?,  f°Und,  herS6lf  3t  tHe  V6ry  brink  of  a  y^ning  black  abyss,  and  she 

£  ?  W3S  g°ne-  Again  she  cried  before  the  darkness  engulfed 

her,    "Andre  .  .  .  Andre!"  s 

She  found  herself  sitting  up  in  bed  crying  hysterically,  while  Vivian  pale  and 
shaken  was  asking,  "Dotty!"  What  is  it,  darling!" 

Dorothy  gazed  wildly  about  the  room,.as  if  she  could  not  realize  where  she  was 
as  if  the  reality  were  less  vivid  than  the  dream.  Then  she  burst  into  bitter  tears 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

«J  n°nM"  "  "  J?**  1S  Wr0ng?"  Vivian's  anguished  voice  rose  above  her  sobs. 
But  Dorothy  couldn't  answer,  until  Vivian  put  her  arms  around  her,  crying  too. 
Then  Dorothy  said  brokenly,  "I  had  a  dream  ...  I  dreamt  that  I  was  free'  I  I 
can  t  go  on!  And  there,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  one  being  that  loved  her  more  than 
anything  in  the  world,    Dorothy  poured  out  the  tide  of  her  long  inarticulate  des- 


pair. 

"Darling,  don't  cry:  Don't  you  think  I  know  how  you  feel?  .  .  .  I've  wanted  love 
too!" 

Through  her  sobs,  Dorothy  said  brokenly,  "All  our  lives  we've  had  to  bury 
every  normal  emotion  ...  I'm  not  a  machine.  I'm  a  woman  ...  I  should  have  the 
right   to  live  like  one!"  _ 

"My  dear,  we  can't  have  everything!  We've  always  said  we  were  like  other 
people  ...  yet  different.  From  the  moment  we  started  to  crawl,  when  the  leg  of  a 
table   came  between  us  and  we  couldn't  pass  ...  we  knew!" 

"Yes,"  Dorothy  said  somberly,  "I  remember!  But  we  decided  that  our  physical 
bond  would  never  be  our  cross!" 

"It  hasn't  been  .  .  .  until  now.  We've  had  so  many  compensations  .  .  .  We  ve 
been  successful,  we've  reached  the  very  top  in  show  business  .  .  .  and  there  isn't 
a  thing  we  can't  have,  Dotty  .  .  ." 

"Except  happiness!  We've  fooled  ourselves,  Viv,  that  in  bringing  Joy  and 
pleasure  to  others,  we  were  making  ourselves  happy!" 

"Darling,"   Vivian  said  soothingly,  "I've  never  stood  in  your  way  .  .  ." 
"No,  but  .  .  .  always  together  -  on  dates,  parties,  night-clubs!  Now  I  know  the 
only  way  I  can  be  happy  is  to  be  alone  with  the  man  I  love!  I  want  to  be  free!" 

"Free!"  Vivian  was  aghast  realizing  Dorothy's  intentions.  "But  we've  always 
been  together  .  .  .  and  we'll  be  that  way  forever!" 

"No,  not  forever!"  Dorothy  exclaimed  vehemently.  "There  must  be  a  way  .  .  . 
We'll  find  someone  who  can  help!"  Suddenly  she  remembered,  "Viv,  remember.  .  . 
Doctor  Thompson?  If  anyone  can,  he  .  . 

"Separation!"  Vivian's  voice  was  shocked.  "No!  We've  been  prodded  and  exam- 
ined like  guinea-pigs  .  .  .  We've  been  sold  and  exhibited  and  looked  upon  as  .  .  . 
as  .  .  ."  She  couldn't  bring  herself  to  say  it.  And  suddenly  she  was  crying  her  own 
bitter  despair  which  she  had  borne  in  silence.  "No!  This  is  my  life  too  ...  I  have 
a  right  to  live  it!" 

"Yes,  you  have  the  right,"  Dorothy  agreed,  feeling  a  universe  of  pain,  "but 
what  good  is  it?  Nothing  you  do  has  any  meaning  without  love!" 

"But  how  much  can  love  demand  from  us,"  Vivian  protested.  "Remember  the 
two  brothers  .  .  .  when  one  of  them  died  and  the  other  had  to  be  separated  —  he 
lived  only  a  few  days  ...  We  wouldn't  have  a  chance!" 

"I  don't  care,"  Dorothy  wailed.  "I'd  rather  be  dead  than  go  on  like  this!" 

"You  really  love  him  so  much!" 

And  as  Dorothy  nodded  wordlessly,  Vivian  continued.  "All  right  .  .  .  let's  see 
Doctor  Thompson!"  And  as  Dorothy  again  burst  into  bitter  tears,  Vivian  compas- 
sionately took  her  in  her  arms. 

Vivian  held  her  until  the  sobs  had  run  their  course,  until  an  eternity  of  time 
later  Dorothy's  rhythmic  breathing,  told  her  that  her  sister  was  asleep.  Held  her 
as  she  held  the  sentence  of  being  alive,  while  inexorably  this  tragic  love  drove 
them  to  a  decision  which  might  mean  being  alive  no  longer. 

Vivian  lay  there  in  the  darkness,  holding  Dorothy  tight  in  her  arms  which  had 
become  numb;  she  didn't  feel  the  pin-pricking  as  her  arms  went  to  sleep.  No  feel- 
ing possessed  her  now,  no  mind,  no  body,  no  emotion  of  hate  or  pride,  only  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  they  were  about  to  be  destroyed.  Death  possessed  her.  And  in 
that  moment  of  final  crisis,  Vivian  knew!  With  a  flash  of  intuitive  penetration,  she 
saw  in  Andre  Pariseau,  all  the  evil  of  life,  personified  in  one  being.  She  had 
carried  the  knowledge  within  herself  without  really  being  aware.  But  now,  stripped 
bare  to  her  yet  living  heart  in  the  expectation  of  a  futile  death,  the  knowledge  be- 
came  a  profound  conviction. 

She  had  made  her  decision.  She  had  agreed  to  separation  for  the  sake  of  Dor- 
othy's happiness.  But  she  knew  there  could  be  no  happiness.  She  knew  this  was  a 
threshold  of  pain  to  which  she  would  have  to  bring  her  own  private  response,  re- 
vealing what  life  had  planted  strongest  in  her,  to  save  her  andDorothy  when  every- 
thing else  had  been  stripped  away. 
She  had  made  her  decision! 


S  I  X 


Dr.  Thompson  s  voxce  was  professionally  impersonal  as  he  pointed  with  a  pen- 
cil to  the  X-Ray  plate  held  in  a  frame  on  a  portable  illuminator.  The  plate  clearly 
revealed  the  union  of  bone  and  cartilage,  and  the  shadowy  outline  of  muscular 
tissue. 

".  .  .  But  of  course,"  he  was  saying,  "there  is  no  clinical  history  of  a  set  of 
Siamese  Twins  having  ever  been  operated  on  while  both  were  alive'"  He  turned  to 
a  tall,  angular  woman,  a  noted  psychiatrist  who  was  quite  familiar  with  the  historv 
of  the  Hamilton  Sisters.  3 

"What  is  your  opinion,  Dr.  Eckhart?"  There  was  a  brief  silence  while  the  psy- 
chiatrist consulted  a  sheaf  of  notes  unhurriedly. 

"I  believe,"  Dr.  Eckhart  said  in  a  well-modulated  voice,  "these  two  girls"  can- 
not live  apart.  Although  they  have  two  distinctly  independent  minds,  they  have 
been  conditioned  since  birth  to  live  as  an  entity.  The  psychic  aspects  are  im- 
measurable. Even  if  physically  the  operation  had  a  chance  of  success,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  psychic  and  emotional  factors  involved  are  such,  as  to  preclude  their  sen- 
aration. "  H 

A  nurse  secretary  took  down  in  short  hand  the  psychiatrist's  statement,  then 
having  finished,  she  looked  up  at  Dr.  Thompson  inquiringly.  The  latter  nodded 
and  she  rose,  walked  over  to  the  windows  and  rolled  up  the  shades,  flooding  the 
room  with  sunlight;  then  she  flicked  off  the  light  in  the  illuminator  and  rolled  it 
out  of  sight.  Doctor  Thompson  seemed  to  be  pondering.  He  gazed  at  the  other 
physicians  he  had  called  in  consultation  and  saw  in  their  faces  the  regret  of  the 
necessary  decision  in  the  negative.  He  sighed. 

"When  I  examined  the  girls  many  years  ago,"  he  said  reflectively,  "the  mere 
mention  of  'Doctor'  was  enough  to  upset  them  ...  A  great  emotional  stress  has 
brought  them  here  _  Dorothy's  desire  to  marry."  He  smiled  ruefully  and  sighed 
again.  "This  will  not  be  easy!"  He  turned  to  the  nurse  who  had  been  waiting  un- 

glri™^rstyepnin?»  gf  SaM'  "M1SS  ManninB'  wiU  y°u  P,pase  as^  the 

,(T.They  Cfuld  ^far  the  nurse  saying  f«-om  the  doorway  to  the  Hamilton  Sisters, 
The  Doctor  will  see  you  now."  She  held  the  door  open  for  the  girls,  then  wen 
out,   closing  the  door  behind  her. 

Dorothy  and  Vivian  came  in  and  gazed  apprehensively  at  the  various  faces,  but 
Doctor  Thompson  greeted  them  warmly  and  had  them  sit  on  a  couch  near  the  door 
facing  the  specialists.  But  for  all  of  Doctor  Thompson's  efforts  to  lighten  the  at- 
mosphere, there  was  an  awkward  pause  -  a  feeling  of  failure  in  the  air  that  was 
un  explain  able. 

»^D?CMruTh0m,PSJ0n»deCided  t0  take  the  plunSe-  He  saw  ^  was  the  only  way. 

Girls,     he  smiled,  "my  colleagues  and  I  have  discussed  the  various  aspects  of 
your  .  .  .  er  request,  at  great  length.  We  want  you  to  know  how  deeply  we  admire 
your  courage  .  .  ."  He  paused  regretfully.  "But  I'm  afraid  that  .  .  .  there  is  very 
llttlehope.  1 

Dorothy  tried  to  mask  the  profound  dismay  mirrored  on  her  face  .  .  she  had 
steeled  herself  against  just  such  a  verdict,  but  she  was  unable  to  keep  the  heart- 
break off  her  voice  as  she  asked,  "Then,  there's  nothing  you  can  do?"  Her  ex- 
quisite face  was  pale,  and  violet  shadows  rimmed  her  eyes 

Doctor  Thompson  wordlessly  spread  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  helplessness 
What  could  he  do?  What  could  he  say?  A  world  of  sympathy  was  in  his  eyes 

It  was  then  that  Doctor  Eckhart,  the  psychiatrist  took  over.  She  knew  there 
were  all  the  elements  of  shock  and  hysteria  in  the  situation,  and  she  acted 

"My  dear,"  she  began  in  the  modulated  tones  which  were  calm  and  unhurried 
and  instinct  with  power.  "As  a  woman,  I  understand  thoroughly.  What  is  in  vour 
heart,  is  so  simple  -  such  an  inalienable  part  of  your  birthright.  There  is  nothing 
to  stop  you  from  getting  married.  No  reason  even  why  you  shouldn't  have  children! 
All  human  beings  seek  completion  _  and  most  of  us  find  it  in  the  conjugal  bond 
.   .  .  My  advice  to  you  is,  get  married!" 

They  left  Dr.  Thompson's  office  dazedly.  The  echoes  of  Dr.  Eckhart's  advice 


rang  like  gongs  in  Dorothy's  mind,  as  she  clutched  at  that  hope  .  .  .  any  hope! 

But  was  there  hope  in  what  lay  ahead?  From  the  depths  of  her  renunciation, 
Vivian  realized  that  her  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  necessary  after  all,  that  another 
bond  which  was  their  completion,  could  not  be  dissolved.  A  crisis  was  past,  but 
she  wondered  in  silence  if  the  next  one  would  not  be  a  greater  one  still.  Marriage! 
If  Dorothy  wed  Andre,  what  would  it  do  to  their  lives? 

They  emerged  from  the  elevator  and  walked  to  the  sidewalk  awash  with  moon- 
light, while  above  them,  enormous  clouds  of  pearl  moved  restlessly  towards  the 
sea.  But  neither  Dorothy  nor  Vivian  were  aware  of  all  that  blue  sky,  all  that  spark- 
ling sunlight,  immersed  as  they  were  in  their  own  private  darkness,  the  clashing 
tension  of  their  opposite  hopes.  Vivian  was  like  a  blue,  golden  hinge  as  they 
turned  the  corner  searching  for  a  taxi,  and  she  was  the  first  one  who  spoke. 

"I  ghess  there  is  nothing  left  .  .  .  it's  your  happiness  ...  Go  ahead,  Dorothy. 
Get  married!" 


The  weeks  that  ensued  were  even  more  hectic  than  the  preceding  ones.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  city,  was  Dorothy's 
forthcoming  wedding.  Columnist  had  advanced  from  embellished  announcements  to 
the  level  of  conjecture.  It  became  evident  that  literally  nothing  in  the  lives  of  the 
Hamilton  Sisters  was  to  be  held  sacred.  Factions  sprang  up  —  some  were  for  and 
some  were  against  the  marriage.  But  pro  or  con,  all  were  prodigal  with  reams  of 
words  which  appeared  daily  in  the  front  pages  of  newspapers,  tabloids  and  gossip 
columns.  Offers  poured  in  from  other  theatres  across  the  nation  —  from  as  far  even 
as  England  and  France.  A  famous  French  house  wanted  to  build  a  review  around 
them  with  lurid  African  music,  and  make  them  Goddesses  of  the  jungle.  A  more 
staid  London  empresario,  offered  to  provide  a  groom  for  Vivian  and  have  a  double 
marriage  on  the  grounds  of  a  palace  —  he  didn't  specify  which  one. 

And  meanwhile,  the  Bijou  overflowed  nightly.  Hinkley  poured  over  the  box 
office  figures  with  the  loving  interest  of  a  mother  eagle  guarding  her  nest. 

Dorothy  had  retained  attorney  Price  to  obtain  their  wedding  license,  and  had 
ordered  a  fabulous  trousseau,  but  as  the  days  became  weeks,  and  the  weeks  re- 
ceded into  the  past,  she  became  uneasy.  Lawyer  Price  evaded  explanations,  but  it 
seemed  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  marriage  license  which  they 
had  thought  would  have  been  a  mere  formality. 

Finally  in  desperation,  they  sent  Hinkley  to  Price's  office,  and  on  the  impulse 
decided  to  go  themselves.  Just  before  the  girls  arrived,  Hinkley  put  in  his  appear- 
ance,   and  was  closetted  with  Price  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Dorothy  and  Vivian,  escorted  by  Andre,  arrived  and  were  ushered  into  the  law- 
yer's private  office.  They  found  Price  pacing  up  and  down,  exclaiming,  "This  is 
unheard  of!  If  anyone  would  have  told  me,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it!" 

"We  got  it?"  Dorothy  asked  without  preliminaries. 

Price  turned  to  her  and  smiled  ruefully,  "My  dear,  he  said  regretfully,  "We  got 
it  all  right  ...  in  the  neck!  That's  why  I  sent  for  you  .  .  ."  He  walked  behind  his 
desk   and  picked  up  a  sheaf  of  telegrams. 

"Twenty  seven  different  states  have  denied  you  the  right  to  marriage!  ..." 

"But  why,"  Dorothy  asked  bewildered..  "I  don't  understand!"  She  glanced  at 
Andre  he  immediately  hid  the  start  of  a  faint  smile. 

"I'm  baffled  myself,"  Price  shrugged.  "They  have" given  no  reasons!" 

"Oh,  they  said  it  was  bigamy!"  Hinkley  blurted  out  before  he  realized  what  he 
was   saying,  then  seeing  the  glare  in  Price's  eyes,  he  mumbled,  "I'm  sorry!" 

"How  dare  they!"  Andre  exclaimed,  feeling  perfectly  safe  under  the  circum- 
stances.   "1*11  sue  them  for  damages!" 

"For  what?"  Price  asked  coldly. 

"The  .  .  .  the  insinuation  .  .  .  Me,  a  bigamist!" 

Dorothy  on  the  verge  of  tears  closed  her  eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  entire 
universe  was  against  her  bid  for  happiness. 

Price  felt  his  heart  go  out  to  her,  and  he  was  far  from  being  the  type  of  man 


given  to  sentimentality. 

"Look,  Dorothy,"  he  said  in  the  kindest  tones  he  had  ever  used.  "Where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  ...  I'm  going  to  send  you  to  a  friend  of  mine  -  maybe  he 
can  see  a  way  out.  His  name  is  Doctor  Birnam!" 

"Another  Doctor!"  Dorothy  wailed  shrinking. 

"He's  not  that  kind  of  a  Doctor,"  Price  smiled  as  he  shook  his  head  negatively. 
"Here's  his  address."  He  wrote  quickly  on  a  pad,  tore  off  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
handed  it  to  Dorothy.  Then  he  saw  them  to  the  door,  patting  Dorothy's  shoulder 
and  saying  comfortingly.  "If  anyone'  can  possibly  effect  a  miracle,  he  can!  Don't 
worry,    my  dear,  it's  going  to  be  all  right."  Hinkley  stayed  behind. 

When  they  were  gone,  Price  wiped  his  forehead,  then  turned  to  Hinkley.  "Ted 
you're    a  heel!  Why'n  hell  did  you  have  to  start  this  mess?" 

Ted  Hinkley  spread  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  helplessness.  The  cold  cigar 
in  his  mouth  tasted  bitter,  and  he  threw  it  in  the  ash-tray.  He  pursed  his  lips. 

"I  dunno!"  He  said  finally.  "All  my  life  I've  wanted  the  girls  to  hit  big  time 
.  .  .  Always  I've  wanted  them  to  have  a  chance  for  security  .  .  .  and  that  takes 
dough.   I  thought  maybe,  this  would  do  it.  Now  ...  I  dunno!" 

"Now  it's  backfired  right  in  your  face!"  Price  said  grimly.  "That  guy  Andre's 
dangerous.  You  know  that!  Can't  you  see  he  doesn't  give  a  damn  for  Dorothy?  Why 
did  you  have  to  pick  a  rat  like  that?" 

Hinkley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "It  was  just  a  publicity  stunt  to  start  with 
.  .  .  Who  else  do  you  think  I  coulda  got  for  a  ratty  part  like  this?  I  never  thought 
it  would  go  this  far  ..." 

"Why  didn't  you  stop  it  when  you  saw  it  was  getting  serious?"  Price  asked 
relentlessly. 

Hinkley  only  hung  his  head.  What  could  he  say?  In  the  excitement  and  enthus- 
iasm of  success  and  easy  money,  all  things  had  seemed  possible  -  even  desirable. 
But  now,  he  realized  that  the  toy  was  by  way  of  becoming  the  master. 

"Well,"  Price  said  with  finality,  "Don't  be  surprised  if  after  the  marriage  - 
provided  Birnam  gets  her  a  licence  -  Andre  Pariscau  takes  over.  You've  handled 
the  girls  for  years  without  a  contract,  haven't  you?  See  where  that  leaves  you?" 

"They  wouldn't  stand  for  anything  like  that,"  Hinkley  said  heatedly.  "They 
love  me  .  .  .  they're  like  my  own  children!  They  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  without 
me! " 

"No  .  .  .  But  Pariseau  would!  And  remember,  he'll  have  certain  rights  as  Dor- 
othy's husband!" 

And  in  his  heart,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ted  Hinkley  felt  the  clutch  of  an 
icy  dread. 

"And  don't  forget,"  Price  added  relentlessly,  "that  the  honeymoon'll  scarcely 
be  over,  before  he's  drinking  champagne  at  her  expense  with  some  fancy  whore! 
Just  like  any  other  pimp!" 

Hinkley  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more.  He  knew  it  was  too  late  for  vain  regrets. 
He  could  only  hope  that  it  would  turn  out  all  right,  now  that  Dorothy's  happiness 
was  at  stake.  He  was  a  weary  old  man  when  he  rose  to  leave,  and  forgot  to  shake 
hands  with  lawyer  Price. 

Once  downstairs,  he  gulped  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  brilliant  afternoon,  but  the 
sun  was  too  strong,  and  the  baudy  blare  of  a  juke  box  moaning  that  a  girl  had 
fallen  and  had  been  abandoned  to  her  fate,  made  him  grimace. 

He  decided  grimly  that  if  Andre  Pariseau  wanted  a  battle,  he  would  get  a  good 
one  -  even  if  it  was  to  be  his  last  one,  Ted  thought.  He  marshalled  in  his  mind 
the  thousand  and  one  stratagems  and  tricks  that  had  served  him  in  the  past.  'If  he 
ever  gets  out  of  line,'  he  murmured  to  himself,  'he'll  know  he's  had  it!' 

He  took  a  taxi  to  the  hotel  where  the  girls  were  staying,  although  he  hated  to 
have  to  face  Vivian  now.  He  had  an  idea  of  how  she  must  feel.  It  was  a  gigantic 
jest  of  fate.  Here  they  had  achieved  fame  beyond  their  wildest  dreams;  money  was 
pouring  in,  in  a  never-ending  stream  -  and  yet,  there  was  no  happiness  for  anyone 
.    .  .  save  Andre.  When  he  arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  girls  were  not  home. 


E  V  E  N 


Doctor  Birnham  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  more  years  than  he  cared  to 
remember,  but  the  passage  of  time  failed  to  bother  him,  since  'service*  was  his 
philosophy  of  life.  He  had  acquired  a  profound  insight  into  human  beings  and  the 
poor  passions  of  their  hearts  —  as  if  to  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  loss  of 
his  physical  sight. 

He  was  a  towering  man,  spare  of  frame,  whose  wavy  silver  hair  contrasted 
with  his  deep  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to  be  forever  gazing  at  a  distant  vision. 
When  Price  telephoned  him  and  explained  the  problem  of  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  he 
had  been  silent  for  a  long  time,  then  he  returned  to  the  garden  where  he  spent  the 
major  portion  of  his  time. 

It  was  there  that  Martha,  his  housekeeper  found  him  when  the  girls  arrived, 
and  she  ushered  them  to  the  corner  where  Doctor  Birnam  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
was  digging  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  a  trowel.  Near  him,  a  double  oleanderbush 
was  in  bloom.  He  did  not  look  up  when  he  heard  their  footsteps,  but  waited  until 
he  heard  Martha  say,  "This  is  Doctor  Birnham.  .  .  Doctor,  the  Hamilton  Sisters  to 
see  you!" 

"I  am  happy  to  know  you,"  he  said  in  his  slow,  soft  voice.  Then  he  raised  his 
head  and  smiled  at  them,  much  as  a  saint  would  give  a  silent  benediction. 

"Doctor,  we  were  referred  to  you  by  Mr.  Price  ..."  Dorothy  began  uncertainly. 

"Yes.  .  .1  hope  you  don't  mind  if  we  chat  while  I  plant  this  bush,"  he  indicated 
another  plant  near  him,  it's  roots  wrapped  in  sacking.  "You'll  find  a  couple  of 
chairs  under  the  tree."  Then  to  Martha  who  stood  next  to  the  visitors,  Martha,  why 
don't  you  fix  us  some  tea?" 

"Yes,    Doctor,"  Martha  said  and  withdrew. 

The  girls  looked  at  the  two  chairs  under  the  tree,  then  at  the  bench  near  where 
they  were  standing,  and  Vivian  said,  "Thank  you,  Doctor,  but  we'll  sit  on  the 
bench." 

"That  old  bench  is  rather  shaky,"  the  Reverend  smiled.  "I  should  fix  it  some- 
time, but  the  garden  seems  to  take  up  all  of  my  leisure  hours  ...  Of  course, 
Martha  objects  —  says  I  spend  too  much  time  with  my  flowers,  and  not  enough  on 
my  sermons,  .  .  .  I'm  afraid  she's  right  ..." 

As  Doctor  Birnham  spoke,  the  girls  glanced  around  them  at  the  beautifully  kept 
garden,   now  riotous  with  a  variety  of  blossoming  plants  and  bushes.  Dorothy's 
eyes  widened  as  she  saw  the  double  oleander  bush  next  to  the  kneeling  Dr.  Bir- 
nam. Vivian  attracted  by  her  absorption  in  the  bush,  stared  at  it  also,  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  twin  bush  growing  from  one  stem,  obviously  having  bloomed  from  one  bud. 

"...  though  I  must  say,  -  "Dr.  Birnam  continued,  "the  congregation  doesn't 
seem  to  suffer  for  it.  .  ." 

"They're  twins  .  .  ."  Dorothy  said  as  if  thinking  aloud,  turning  to  Vivian. 

"Eh?  oh,  yes  .  .  .  Sometimes  nature  permits  twins  to  blossom  from  one  bud." 
Dr.   Birnam  pointed  out. 

"Permits?"  Dorothy's  question  was  tinged  with  bitterness.  "You  make  it  sound 
as  if  nature  were  granting  a  favor!" 

"No,  my  dear  .  .  ."  Dr.  Birnam  smiled  as  he  began  to  untie  a  string.  "Nature 
does  not  grant  favors  .  .  .  What  she  does,  is  with  purpose  and  meaning.  Every  liv- 
ing creature  is  a  part  of  her  plan," 

Dorothy  gazed  at  him  as  if  she  couldn't  believe  her  ears.  "What  purpose  could 
she  have,"  she  said  indicating  the  oleander  bush,  "in  creating  this,  when  every 
other  living  thing  is  an  entity  by  itself!" 

Dr.  Birnam,  still  struggling  with  the  knotted  string,  smiled  placidly  to  himself 
again.  "God's  mysterious  ways  are  not  always  easy  to  understand!  With  patience 
.  .  ."  He  stopped  trying  to  untie  the  string,  and  chuckled  somewhat  exasperatedly, 
"But  I'm  about  to  lose  mine.  This  string  simply  will  not  untie  .  .  ."  Vivian  took 
the  string,  untied  it  and  handed  it  back  to  him. 

"Thank  you,  my  children  ...  I  understand  your  bitterness  .  .  .  You  must  free 
yourselves  from  all  belief  in  limitations  .  .  , 

"But  the  barriors  raised  before  us  are  very  real,"  Vivian  replied. 


The  Reverend  rose,  placed  his  arms  on  either  side  of  the  girls  and  told  them 
earnestly. 

"Faith  can  overcome  these.  You  have  been  forced  to  live  together  constantly 
bound  by  spiritual  and  physical  ties  -  yet,  I'm  sure  you've  worked  out  a  way  to 
live  separate  and  private  lives." 

"Mentally  we  do,"  Dorothy  said  slowly.  "But  it's  almost  impossible  to  con- 
vince people  of  that." 

"That's  why  we  came  to  you,"  Vivian  interposed. 

"I  want  to  get  married,  but  the  officials  of  twenty-seven  states  have  refused  me 
a  license,"  Dorothy  said  bitterly.  "They  claim  it  would  be  bigamy!" 

"Bigotry!  .  .  ."  Dr.  Birnam's  voice  was  calm  and  soothing.  "There  can  be  no 
problem  of  moral  or  social  wrong  where  there  is  no  intent  of  immorality."  Then  he 
added  with  conviction,  "You  shall  marry  the  man  of  your  choice!  I'm  certain  that 
in  God  s  eyes  your  marriage  will  be  hallowed." 

Martha's  voice,  calling  from  the  house,  told  them  tea  was  ready,  andDr.  Birnam 
answered:  "We're  coming!"  Then  to  the  girls,  "Will  youleadthe  way  to  the  house' 
I  don  t  have  my  eyes  with  me  ...  my  dog  is  in  the  hospital  .  .  .  Now,  don't  worry 
I  know  all  about  your  problem  .  .  .  I'll  see  that  you  get  a  license!  ..." 

There  was  infinite  conviction  in  his  voice  as  he  took  Vivian's  arm  and  followed 
the  girls  into  the  house,  where  Martha  had  prepared  an  old-fashioned  tea,  with 
English  muffins  and  home-made  jam.  Slowly  under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Reverend,  the  girls  began  to  relax,  feeling  the  tension  and  the  stress  leaving 
them,    in  that  atmosphere  of  peace  and  understanding. 

No  one  would  ever  know  what  strings  Doctor  Birnam  was  forced  to  pull,  what 
influence  he  had  brought  to  bear.  But  despite  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
what  was  certainly  not  an  ordinary  wedding,  he  succeeded  where  others  had  failed, 
and  in  the  end,  he  presented  Dorothy  and  the  skeptical  Andre  with  a  marriage 
license.  There  are  tears  of  grief  and  tears  of  happiness  -  he  devoutly  hoped  that 
the  tears  in  Dorothy's  eyes  when  she  saw  the  official  document,  would  be  her  last. 
Inwardly  he  had  a  premonition  that  this  tall,  dark  man  with  the  startling  hazel 
eyes,  whose  description  had  been  read  to  him,  was  not  quite  what  he  seemed. 

Dr.  Birnam  could  not  see  him,  but  he  had  gift  of  keening  in  which  human  vibra- 
tions, however  subtle,  can  be  felt.  And  Andre's  vibrations  seemed  to  him  to  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  However,  he  gave  them  his  blessings,  and  promised  to  marry 
them   at  the  appointed  time  at  his  church. 

When  they  had  gone.  Dr.  Birnam  turned  to  his  housekeeper  Martha,  and  said 
thoughtfully,  "there  are  many  ordinary  love  affairs,  my  dear.  But  ordinary  people 
do  not  risk  everything  for  love!" 

Returning  to  the  garden,  he  touched  the  double  oleander  bush  caressingly,  then 
with  a  sigh,  he  went  about  his  chores. 

E  I  G  II  T 

Near  the  dressing  table  with  its  array  of  greasepaints  and  cosmetics  where  he 
could  see  himself  in  the  mirror,  sat  Andre,  with  the  light  of  several  unshaded 
bulbs  shining  on  the  array  of  pistols  and  rifles  on  a  movable  rack,  nearby.  Renee 
watched  him  as  he  shoved  a  ramrod  with  a  bit  of  cloth  at  its  end  through  one  of  the 
high-powered  rifles. 

He  glanced  at  her,  saw  the  brooding  lock  on  her  face,  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  baiting  her,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  his  ego.  He  extracted  a 
folded  document  from  the  tight,  highly  ornamented  hussar  tunic  he  wore,  and  waved 
it  at  her. 

"You  see?"  Andre  grinned.  "I  told  you  .  .  .  there  it  is!"  The  document  unfolded 
as  he  waved  it,  and  Renee  could  read  the  bold,  black  letters,  which  read:  Marriage 
License. 

"You're  not  going  through  with  it!"  Renee  said  grimly.  He  stared  at  her  with  an 
amused  look. 

"Who's  going  to  stop  me?" 


"Me!    Suppose  I  told  them  the  truth," 

"About  us  ...  it  might  spoil  your  marriage,  Andre!" 

Andre's  smile  was  feral  ...  as  feline  as  his  narrowed  golden  eyes.  "You 
wouldn't  dare  .  .  .  Accidents  happen  —  I  can  miss!  Don't  forget,  I  use  real  bullets 
»» 

Then  seeing  her  reaction,  his  voice  softened,  as  he  continued,  "Don't  be  fool- 
ish! Don't  you  want  furs,  jewels,  I'm  seeing  to  it  that  we  get  our  share!  You  see 
where  we're  now,  second  spot  on  the  bill  .  .  .  Give  me  time,  and  we'll  be  the 
headliners!"  He  smiled  at  her  engagingly. 

"Now,  be  a  good  girl  and  get  dressed  .  .  .  and  don't  forget  to  be  at  our  wedding 
after  the  show!  "  He  put  his  gun  aside,  rose  and  taking  Renee  gently  by  the  arm, 
Andre  ushered  her  out  of  his  dressing  room.  He  buttoned  up  his  collar  and  straight- 
ened his  tunic,  then  he  walked  over  to  the  Hamilton  Sister's  dressing  room,  knocked 
briefly   and  strode  in  with  a  happy  smile. 

Dorothy  and  Vivian  were  at  their  dressing  table,  and  Mabel  hovered  hanging 
costumes  and  getting  others  ready  for  the  next  act.  Dorothy  turned  her  face  slight 
as  Andre  entered,  but  Vivian  after  a  glance  in  the  mirror,  continued  applying  her 
make-up  as  if  he  were  not  there. 

"Darling,"  Andre  bent  over  to  kiss  Dorothy's  hair.  "Everything's  set!  .  .  After 
the   show,  we'll  be  married!" 

"I'm  so  happy!"  Dorothy  exclaimed  fervently. 

"Even  the  mayor's  going  to  be  present  ..." 

Hinkley  and  Mackenzie  came  in  beaming.  Hinkley  •  as  usual  carrying  a  bundle 
of  newspapers,  while  Mackenzie  was  almost  incoherent  with  the  importance  of  the 
occasion. 

"I  raised  the  prices  and  they're  still  fighting  to  get  in!"  Mackenzie  exclaimed. 
"You're  going  to  have  the  biggest  audience  of  any  wedding  in  history!"  He  exag- 
gerated,   as  he  grinned  at  Dorothy. 

"Audience,"  Dorothy  asked  wonderingly.  "I  ...  I  thought  we  were  going  to  be 
married  by  Doctor  Birnam,  at  his  church!"  She  gazed  at  Andre  with  a  hurt  look,  and 
then   at  her  sister  Vivian,  whose  face  was  averted, 

"Ridiculous!"  Hinkley  interposed.  "This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  Dotty! 
Have  you  any  idea  of  the  publicity  we're  getting?  Every  city  official's  here,  in- 
cluding the  Mayor  .  .  Look  at  this,"  he  said  displaying  a  newspaper.  "Look  at 
the  headlines.  I  wish  this  were  Madison  Square  Garden!" 

Vivian  spoke  "for  the  first  time,  resentfully,  "How  is  it  we  knew  nothing  about 
it?" 

"We  had  no  time  for  explanations,"  Andre  explained  in  a  conciliatory  tone  of 
voice.    "After  all,  wasn't  Dorothy  anxious  to  get  married?" 

"Yes,  but  at  least,  we  could  have  been  consulted!  Vivian  persisted,  gazing  at 
Andre  with  hatred  and  scorn. 

"What  difference  does  it  make  where  we  are  married,  We're  show  people!" 
Andre   said  softly. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  the  voice  of  the  announcer  saying:  "Hamil- 
ton Sisters,  on  stage!" 

"All  right,"  said  Mackenzie.  "Let's  leave  them  alone  to  get  ready."  The  men 
left.  Andre  went  back  stage  to  watch  the  act  which  was  finishing  prior  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Sister's  number.  A  group  of  performers  and  stagehands  surrounded  Andre, 
congratulating  him,  slapping  him  on  the  back,  and  privately  wondering  what  kind 
of  a  guy  he  was. 

Andre  nonchalantly  displayed  a  large  diamond  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
left  hand.  "See,  Five  karats,"  he  grinned.  Then  he  pointed  to  the  dial  of  his 
wristwatch.  "Studded  with  real  diamonds!"  He  turned  back  and  watched  the  per- 
formers on  the  stage,  while  the  men  gazed  at  one  another  wordlessly.  They  had 
their  answer. 

Then  it  was  Dorothy's  and  Vivian's  turn  on  the  stage.  Mabel  stood  in  the  wings 
to  hand  them  their  props,  as  they  danced  and  sang  various  numbers.  Dorothy  was 
radiant,  her  voice  had  an  undertone  of  tenderness,  and  she  gazed  towards  the 
wings  where  Andre  stood  smiling,  as  she  sang  their  hit  song,  "Love  Thief!" 


To  Vivian  it  was  sheer  torture.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  their  routine  would  never 
end.  And  the  prospect  of  Andre's  inevitable  nearness  —  of  intimacy  over  which 
she  had  no  control,  terrified  her.  If  only  .  .  .  dear  God  ...  if  only  it  could  remain 
Platonic  ...  If  only  she  could  somehow  blank  out  her  mind  so  that  she  wouldn't 
be  part  of  it!  She  almost  sobbed  through  her  song,  as  she  executed  the  intricate 
steps  of  their  routine,  and  the  frozen  smile  on  her  face  was  like  a  caricature  of 
the  misery  within. 

They  finished  to  the  tumultous  applause  to  which  they  had  now  become  accus- 
tomed. But  tonight  a  new  note  seemed  to  have  entered  -  the  audience  shouted  and 
stamped  and  demanded  encore  after  encore.  Women  in  evening  gowns,  with  jewels 
glittering  here  and  there  were  in  the  audience,  and  a  sprinkling  of  men  in  tuxedos 
and  some  even  in  white  ties. 

At  last  they  were  able  to  leave  the  stage  and  the  clamorous  audience  and  go  to 
their  dressing-room.  But  for  Vivian  there  was  no  relief.  She  had  to  go  through  the 
ordeal   of  the  wedding  itself  yet. 

After  the  last  act,  Mackenzie  stepped  through  the  velvet  curtains  and  held  up 
his  hand  for  silence,  a  fatuous  smile  on  his  perspiring  face. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  .  .  .*»  He  beamed.  "This  is  a  most  unusual  night  in 
the  history  of  the  Bijou.  Over  two  thousand  guests  will  witness  the  marriage  of 
Dorothy  Hamilton,  to  Andre  Pariseau.  The  number  of  social  and  civic  leaders 
present  is  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  whether  you're  a  civic  leader,  social 
leader  or  just  plain  Jane  and  Joe,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  with  us  tonight."  He 
bowed  and  exited  towards  the  wings,  as  the  audience  burst  into  frenzied  applause. 

The  orchestra  began  to  play  the  Wedding  March  from  Lohengrin,  and  finally  the 
curtains  opened  slowly,  revealing  the  garden  setting  on  the  stage.  Dorothy,  Vivian 
and  Andre,  already  were  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  while  numerous  members 
of  the  various  acts  on  the  bill,  were  grouped  about.  The  music  became  subdued, 
and  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  began  to  speak  in  a  mumbling  drone.  The  restless 
audience   strove  to  hear  his  words  in  vain. 

An  overly  stout  matron,  her  ears  glittering  with  diamonds,  bent  over  and  whis- 
pered to  her  companion,  "What  a  strange  marriage!  Isn't  he  handsome?  I  just 
couldn't  keep  from  attending!"  She  raised  and  adjusted  opera  glasses  the  better 
to  see. 

"What  puzzles  me,"  replied  the  other,  "is  how  can  they  arrange  to  live  to- 
gether?" 

"It's   a  new  design  for  living,  my  dear  ...  He  must  be  a  Frenchman!" 

A  gentleman  back  of  them  hissed  loudly  for  them  to  quiet  down  and  was  re- 
warded by  two  pairs  of  frigid  eyes. 

On  the  stage,  one  of  the  feminine  performers  whispered  to  another,  "I  hope 
she'll  be  happy  .  .  .  Poor  thing!  She  really  deserves  it!"  The  man  next  to  her 
nodded  sympathetically.    "Did  you  see  the  five  karat  diamond  she  gave  him?" 

"And  the  bankroll  he's  sporting,"  a  male  voice  said  derisively.  "He's  sure 
made  it  pay! " 

His  wife  gave  him  a  side-long  glance,  "I  hope  he's  sincere.  .  .  Men  are  such 
brutes!  She  deserves  some  love  in  her  life,  even  if  some  of  us  haven't  got  it!" 
The  man  subsided  as  if  he  had  been  deflated. 

The  Justice  of  the  Peace  had  got  down  to  the  part  where  who  ever  opposed 
the  marriage  was  supposed  to  speak,  or  forever  hold  his  or  her  peace.  Renee  in  a 
corner  near  the  wings  was  wordless  and  tearless  as  she  watched  the  end  of  the 
ceremony. 

And  through  the  cloying  scent  of  the  banked  flowers,  the  familiar  music  and 
the  too  familiar  faces  on  the  stage,  Vivian  felt  like  a  stranger  from  a  strange 
land  who  had  strayed  into  some  secret  ritual  in  which  she  had  no  part.  It  was 
like  a  fantastic  nightmare  from  which  she  was  unable  to  awake.  A  nightmare 
through  which  the  drone  of  the  Justice  of  the  peace  threaded  like  a  ritual  chant. 
She  could  only  close  her  eyes  and  pray  for  strength,  as  she  swayed  slightly. 

And  then  it  was  over,  incredibly  it  was  over!  The  pandemonium  in  the  audience 
was  matched  on  the  stage  in  an  unceasing  salvo<  of  sound.  Colored  balloons  were 
released  and  serpentine  and  confetti  swirled  through  the  vitiated  atmosphere,  as 


the  packed  humanity  roared  its  approval.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  tidal  wave 
of  people,  as  both  men  and  women  kissed  the  bride  and  even  embraced  Andre  in 
the  fashion  of  show  people. 

Flowers  of  all  kinds  and  hues  were  strewn  over  the  stage,  the  proscenium  and 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  milling  audience.  And  rising  in  a  crescendo  of  sound 
over  the  pandemonium,  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  triumphal  March  from  Aida. 

After  that,  Vivian  couldn't  remember  how  they  ever  got  to  their  suite  at  the 
hotel.  It  was  planned  they  were  not  on  a  honeymoon  until  after  their  engagement 
ended. 

Wearily  they  undressed  with  the  aid  of  Mabel,  who  for  once  was  strangely 
silent.  Vivian  donned  her  usual  pair  of  white  nylon  pajams,  but  Dorothy  put  on  a 
filmy  negligee,  over  which  she  threw  an  exquisite  dressing  gown,  almost  as  filmy. 

They  sat  on  the  setee  in  the  living-room,  while  Mabel  made  them  some  tea  in 
the  two  burner  electric  appliances  and  brought  it  to  them  steaming,  then  stood  by 
to  see  that  they  drank.  Vivian  sipped  it  with  distaste,  and  but  for  her  need  for 
something  warm  that  would  stimulate  her,  she  would  have  refused  it.  Her  face 
was  calm,  but  inwardly  she  was  terrified,  burning  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  Resolut- 
ely, she  averted  her  mind  from  what  the  night  might  bring,  clinging  desperately  to 
the  one  simple  refrain  which  was  at  once  the  ultimate  reason,  and  the  life-saver  to 
her  sinking  mind:  "It's  her  happiness  ...  It's  Dorothy's  happiness!  Help  me, 
dear  God!  ..." 

Dorothy  picked  up  the  novel  she  had  been  reading  for  several  days  as  she 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Andre.  He  had  gone  to  his  own  room.  She  wondered  if  he 
would  come  back.  Her  eyes  did  not  see  the  print  as  with  her  mind's  eye  she  re- 
membered his  wide  shoulders  and  hard-muscled  torso.  Her  gaze  left  the  novel  and 
wandered  down  her  negligee,  watching  her  breast  rise  and  fall  rhythmically.  He 
had  such  white,  strong  teeth,  she  recalled.  And  there  was  a  certain  hardness  to  his 
hazel  eyes  at  times  .  .  . 

Undoubtedly,  he  could  be  dominating  .  .  .  perhaps,  brutal!  She  caught  her  breath 
and  glanced  down  to  where  her  breasts  were  trembling. 

The  tea  burned  a  path  down  her  body  and  out  to  where  the  rhine-stone  star 
glittered  in  the  middle  of  her  negligee.  A  long  sigh  escaped  her.  Somehow  she 
couldn't  quite  bring  herself  to  look  at  Vivian.  Wonderful,  wonderful  Vivian.  She 
owed  all  her  happiness  to  her,  Dorothy  thought.  But  it  was  Andre  who  ruled  her 
mind.  She  glanced  towards  the  bedroom  involuntarily,  where  twin  beds  close  to- 
gether had  replaced  the  old  double  bed.  A  ruffled  satin  canopy,  with  a  satin  cur- 
tain along  the  middle,  had  been  Mabel's  idea.  Dorothy  felt  Mabel's  eye  on  her, 
and  she  felt  as  if  she  needed  air. 

Mabel  went  into  the  bedroom  and  then  returned  with  her  coat.  She  said,  "Good 
night!"  and  started  to  walk  to  the  door.  Midway,  she  turned  impulsively,  ran  to 
Dorothy  and  embraced.  Then  she  turned  away  so  that  they  could  not  see  the  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

In  the  ensuing  silence,  they  heard  the  door-bell  ring,  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Andre  came  into  the  living-room  in  violet  pajamas,  with  a  black  Chinese  dressing 
gown  over  them. 

Vivian  felt  every  nerve  in  her  body  twang  like  a  bowstring.  She  tried  to  avert 
her  mind,  to  will  herself  to  be  oblivious  of  his  purpose  ...  of  his  presence  even! 
But  she  was  fascinated  by  his  purposeful  stride,  the  slow  smile  of  anticipation 
which  curved  his  lips  so  that  his  strong  white  teeth  gleamed  in  the  electric  light. 
His  muscular  thighs  stretched  the  violet  pajama-trousers  as  he  strode  over  to 
where   she  and  Dorothy  had  risen  from  the  setee  at  his  entrance. 

Andre  stood  for  a  moment,  his  hazel  eyes  golden  with  desire,  then  he  silently 
opened  his  arms  to  Dorothy,  they  slid  over  her  breasts,  then  he  pulled  her  to  him. 

Dorothy  felt  herself  engulfed  in  his  embrace,  with  his  nervous  hands  cupping 
her,  his  hot  mouth  on  her  lips.  She  could  feel  the  long  burning  line  where  his  body 
touched  hers.  Andre  loomed  over  her  all  power  and  fire,  commanding.  He  was  huge. 
The  scarlet  wave  mounted  in  the  soft  darkness  where  she  now  found  herself,  on 
the  satin  and  the  ruffles s  -  with  the  hard-muscled  body  pressing  against  the  trem- 
bling, yielding  softness  of  her  own  as  he  found  her. 


Dorothy  thought  she  heard  a  distant,  strangling  cry,  and  then  her  senses  reeled 
into  a  deeper  darkness.  She  was  never  able  later  to  quite  remember  what  actually 
happened  that  fateful  night  .  .  . 


NINE 

And  if  previously  the  lives  and  loves  of  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  Siamese  Twins, 
had  captured  the  public  interest  and  become  the  daily  topic  of  newspaper  head- 
lines and  private  controversies,  now  the  sudden  and  unexplained  estrangement 
between  Dorothy  and  Andre,  swept  the  city  like  a  prairie  fire.  The  headlines  were 
huge.   The  comments  of  the  columnists,  frenetic. 

One  newspaper  epitomize  the  situation  briefly  with  the  headlines: 

SIAMESE  TWIN  DESERTED,  BY  GROOM  OF  ONE  NIGHT! 

One  famous  wag,  sharpened  his  wit  on  a  paraphrase  of  the  advertisement  about 
permanent  waves,  to  ask  in  a  daily  column:  "Which  Twin  is  the  virgin?"  And  im- 
mediately drew  upon  himself  a  torrent  of  opprobium.  The  Bijou,  besides  being  a 
theatre,  became  also  an  armed  camp,  in  which  two  factions,  pro  and  con,  glared 
at  each  other  and  engaged  in  arguments  which  sometimes  led  to  blows.  The  up- 
roar became  national  and  then  international,  until  the  City  Fathers  began  to  wonder 
where   all  this  were  going  to  end! 

Meanwhile,  attendance  at  the  Bijou  became  almost  a  mark  of  wealth  and  pull, 
for  seats  were  at  a  premium.  It  was  impossible  to  purchase  a  ticket  —  reserva- 
tions had  to  be  made  for  weeks  in  advance. 

When  the  Hamilton  Sisters  went  on  the  stage  for  their  act,  the  other  performers 
clustered  in  the  wings  watching  them  curiously,  speculating  on  how  Dorothy  felt. 
They  gazed  at  her  with  pity  in  their  hearts  and  curiosity  in  their  eyes,  and  each 
one  of  them  would  have  given  a  great  deal  to  find  out  just  what  actually  happened, 
to  make  Andre  desert  Dorothy  the  morning  after  their  wedding  night.  Or  was  it  the 
the  morning  after? 

But  the  Hamilton  Sisters  managed  to  mask  their  feelings;  they  didn't  betray 
what  had  occurred  either  by  word  or  expression.  Dorothy  tried  to  smile  and  sing 
and  dance  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  each  lurid  headline,  each  ribald  com- 
ment in  the  various  columns,  was  a  fresh  stab  in  her  heart.  She  felt  as  life  had 
lost  all  its  savor  —  as  if  the  very  reason  for  her  existence,  had  dissolved  into  that 
darkness  she  had  known  her  wedding  night. 

As  for  Vivian,  there  was  a  cold,  purposeful  hardness  about  her,  which  pre- 
cluded questions  or  discussions.  One  or  two  had  tried  to  question  her,  and  they 
had  withdrawn  embarrassed  and  a  little  awed  at  the  cold,  ruthless  look  she  gave 
them. 

There  had  been  a  scene  at  their  apartment  when  the  reporters  and  columnists 
and  other  representatives  of  the  press  had  practically  forced  their  way  in,  that 
Mabel  would  never  forget.  Vivian  had  almost  gone  berserk  and  thrown  everything 
she  could  at  them,  screaming  frenziedly  for  them  to  get  out.  That  too  had  been  re- 
corded in  headlines,  but  thereafter,  they  had  been  left  alone. 

Andre,  featured  with  Renee  in  second  spot,  continued  with  his  act,  following 
the  Hamilton  Sisters.  He  went  blithely  about  it,  as  if  Dorothy  and  Vivian  didn't 
exist,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  achieved  his  objective  -  from  now  on, 
he  was  a  headliner  —  wherever  he  went,  the  women  mobbed  him. 


It  was  the  last  night  of  their  engagement,  and  the  restless  audience  that  filled 
the  Bijou  shouted  itself  hoarse  as  the  Hamilton  Sisters  finished  their  duet  -  'Love 
Thief. » 

Vivian  felt  spent  and  dull  as  if  from  a  long  expense  of  spiit.  She  dared  not  look 
at  Dorothy,  feeling  the  anguish  in  her  sister's  heart.  She  would  not  see  Andre 
again.  It  was  over.  Incredibly,  it  was  over!  A  dreadful  nightmare  which  had  left 


only  the  dregs  of  a  profound  hatred  in  Vivian's  own  heart. 

Vivian  could  see  Andre  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  standing  in  the  wings, 
blantly  male,  waiting  for  them  to  leave  the  stage  so  he  could  enter  triumphantly 
and  begin  his  act.  Something  like  a  flame  swept  through  her,  blinding  her  as  she 
bowed  to  the  thunderous  applause.  Then  with  her  arm  around  Dorothy's  waist, 
they   exited,  and  stood  in  the  wings. 

Andre  was  already  on  stage.  They  heard  the  first  shot  as  he  fired  and  shot  the 
cigarette  out  of  Renee's  mouth,  then  the  burst  of  sound  from  the  audience. 

"I. ...I  want  to  watch  him,"  Dorothy  said  wistfully.  No  anger,  no  pride,  no  re- 
sentment possessed  her  now,  only  the  inexpressible  anguish  of  a  woman  in  love. 

"It's  .  .  .  our  last  .  .  .  night!"  She  turned  to  her  sister  Vivian,  pleading  with 
her  eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  beginning  to  gather. 

It  was  the  last  thing  Vivian  wanted  to  do,  to  watch  Andre  strut  and  pose  and 
display  his  wares.  But  Dorothy  pulled  her  towards  a  spot  where  they  could  watch. 
They  walked  to  where  a  tree  of  the  garden  setting  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow 
space.  They  tried  one  side,  then  the  other,  but  each  was  too  narrow  for  both  of 
them  to  stand,  so  they  stood  slightly  behind  the  tree,  with  the  trunk  between  them, 
as  they  gazed  out,  their  heads  on  either  side  of  the  tree-trunk. 

They  saw  a  myriad  faces  in  the  audience,  then  Andre,  bowing  on  the  stage  at 
the  applause,  placed  the  gun  with  which  he  had  shot  the  cigarette  out  of  Renee's 
mouth  on  a  small  roller  table;  without  even  looking,  he  sent  the  table  rolling 
towards  the  wings  with  a  push.  The  rolling  table  came  to  rest  on  Vivian's  side  of 
the  tree.  She  looked  down  at  the  gun  lying  on  the  velvet  case  and  her  hand  closed 
around  the  gun. 

On  the  stage,  Renee  had  wheeled  another  table  on  which  there  are  several 
rifles,  over  to  Andre,  who  raises  his  hand  for  attention,  then  with  a  broad  smile, 
he  says:  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ...  I  believe  that  what  I  am  about  to  perform,  on 
this  stage  tonight,  is  the  only  act  of  its  kind  in  the  world!  I  will  use  these  rifles 
to  play  that  organ.  My  first  selection  will  be  a  Bach  Fugue." 

Renee  smiling  hands  him  the  first  rifle.  Andre  turns  to  the  organ  in  the  back- 
ground, up  stage,  he  aims  and  fires.  The  first  chord  of  the  Bach  Fugue  is  heard 
clear  and  sonorous.  Renee  hands  Andre  one  rifle  after  another  and  the'  music 
swells  floating  over  the  hushed  audience. 

In  the  wings,  Dorothy,  completely  oblivious  to  everything  but  Andre,  gazes  at 
him  with  all  the  hurt,  and  love  and  anguish  in  her  heart. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  Vivian  calmly  raises  the  gun,  aims  at  Andre  and 
fires.  She  saw  Andre's  eyes  widen  in  pain  and  terror,  as  he  stiffens  at  the  impact 
of  the  bullet,  as  he  took  a  few  steps  hesitantly,  his  mouth  half-open,  then  crumples 
down,    falling  with  his  head  twisted  towards  the  audience. 

Renee  stood  for  an  instant  rooted  to  the  spot,  staring  in  horror  at  the  fallen 
form  of  Andre,  then  the  audience  rose  in  a  pandemonium  of  shouts  and  screaming, 
drowning  her  own  scream  of  horror  and  grief. 

"Close  the  curtain!  .  .  .  Close  the  curtain!"  Mackenzie  was  yelling.  A  dense 
crowd  gathered  on  the  stage  in  seconds,  as  performers,  members  of  the  audience,, 
stage-hands  .  .  .  everybody  who  could  push  their  way  on  to  the  stage,  gathered 
around  the  inert  form. 

Finally,  the  police  arrived  and  managed  to  achieve  some  semblance  of  order. 
They  took  Vivian  and  Dorothy  into  custody,  and  immediately  had  to  take  them  to 
the  County  Hospital  because  of  Dorothy's  condition.  She  was  in  deep  shock,  mur- 
muring over  and  over  in  a  voice  that  was  more  of  a  wail  than  anything  else,  "Let 
me  die!  .  .  .  Oh,  God,  let  me  die!" 

Hinkley  was  almost  out  of  his  mind.  Deep  in  his  heart,  he  felt  responsible. 
Everything  he  had  hoped  for,  had  been  granted  him  -  with  a  vengeance!  But  he  was 
not  prepared  to  cope  with  this  situation. 

Bail  was  immediately  forthcoming,  but  the  judge  was  reluctant  to  grant  it.  How- 
ever after  a  wrangle  of  lawyers  and  the  court,  it  was  finally  fixed,  and  the  girls 
were  able  to  return  to  their  apartment,  condemned  to  live  in  an  endless  atmosphere 
of  scandal  and  sensation,  as  the  days  dragged  into  weeks,  and  the  trial  progressed 
slowly. 


II  seemed  to  Vivian  as  if  it  would  never  end,  as  the  long  line  of  witnesses 

"  called  to  the  stand.  They  were  questioned  and  cross-questioned  until  their 
iv  llmughts  were  probed  mercilessly.  Dorothy  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the 

ile   truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth!  But  could  she?  Vivian  wondered. 

Lawyer  Price  did  everything  he  could  as  he  defended  Vivian.  At  times  he 
seemed  inspired.  But  there  was  no  question  but  that  Vivian  had  fired  the  shot 
that  killed  Andre  Pariseau. 

At  last,  the  trial  draws  towards  the  end.  To  Vivian  sitting  with  Dorothy  at  the 
Defense's  table,  it  all  was  like  a  ghastly  nightmare  from  which  one  presently 
ewakes.  She  heard  the  prosecutor  making  his  final  plea  to  Judge  MacAdoo,  for 
Price  had  waved  a  jury  trial,  content  to  abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  judge. 

"Your  Honor,"  the  prosecutor  was  saying.  "There  probably  has  never  been  a 
more  unusual  case  presented  in  any  court;  nor  has  any  court  heard  so  much  testi- 
mony   that  is  irrelevant  and  immaterial! 

"In  an  attempt  to  arouse  your  sympathy,  the  defense  has  taken  you  backstage 
Into  the  life  of  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  deliberately  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  are 
here  only  because  murder  has  been  committed!"  He  turned  and  looked  at  Vivian, 
who  returned  his  hot  gaze,  calmly. 

"The  state  is  not  concerned  with  the  involvement  in  the  lives  and  loves  of  the 
defendant,  her  sister,  and  the  murdered  man.  It  is  only  concerned  with  one  ques- 

1  ;  Did  or  did  not  Vivian  Hamilton,  with  premeditation  and  in  cold  blood,  shoot 

und  kill  Andre  Pariseau?  .  .  The  answer  to  that  is  -  Yes!  .  .  By  her  own  admis- 
sion!" This  time  he  gazed  at  the  judge,  as  he  drew  himself  up  and  concluded,  "I, 
Iheictme  ask  you  to  pronounce  the  only  verdict  possible  -  guilty  .  .  .  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree!" 

Tlx-  I'ros.-c  utoi  bowed  to  the  Judge  and  sat  down,  looking  grimly  at  Attorney 
1,1   1       11  Judge  MacAdoo,  said,  "Counsel  for  the  defense  may  proceed." 

In  the  hushed  court-room,  every  eye  was  centered  on  Attorney  Price.  What 
would  In-  say?  What  could  he  say  that  had  not  been  said  already  in  the  seemingly 
'"terminable  battle  lu-lw.-cn  the  State  and  the  Defense?  For"  the  moment,  both 
Dorothy  and  Vivian  were  forgotten.  They  remained  as  mere  symbols  of  a  tragedy 
which,  in  the  last  onolysis,  went  beyond  the  fact  that  a  life  had  been  taken.  And, 
Of  nil  this  Price  wus  profoundly  conscious. 

He  was  aware,  as  he  walked  a  few  paces  to  stand  in  front  of  the  presiding 
Judge,  that  the  usual,  legalistic  and  formal  defense  would  fall  far  short  of  his 
"l.jecttve.  Uul  he  was  aware  too,  that  the  time  was  past  to  elicit  sympathy  or 
Und(  rstsnding.  It  wasn't  only  that  Vivian  Hamilton's  life  was  at  stake  -  Careers 
would  be  made  and  unmade  in  that  small,  hushed  ante-room.  The  trial  had  ceased 
to  be  a  local  matter.  It  had  transcended  national  boundaries  and  become  an  inter- 
nStlonsl  affair.  It  had  been  established  that  Vivian  Hamilton  had  fired  the  fatal 
■hot.   What  would  the  verdict  be?  What  could  it  be! 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  Price  had  been  waiting,  throughout  the  har- 
rowing ordeal.  He  permitted  himself  a  backward  glance  at  Vivian,  who  pale  and 
silent,  gazed  unseeingly  straight  ahead.  He  smiled  at  her  out  of  the  well  of  pity 
within  him,  then  he  turned  to  the  judge,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  low,  vibrant 
voice,    instinct  with  feeling. 

"Your  Honor  ..."  Price  paused.  "The  state  has  built  a  case  against  Vivian 
Hamilton  which  is  punishable  by  law,  and  applicable  to  all  human  beings.  The 
I'rose,  ution  demands  the  extreme  penalty."  He  looked  squarely  into  Judge  Mac- 
Adoo's  eyes  as  he  continued,  "When  it  comes  to  punishment,  the  law  demands 
squslity  -  but  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  law  has  never  considered  the  Hamilton 

ten  as  equals  .  .  ."  He  turned  and  pointed  dramatically  at  them,  then  turned 
his   head  to  gaze  at  the  judge. 

"They  have  been  denied  marriage.  Children.  Love!  All  normal  fulfillment  has 
been  denied  to  them  irrevocably.  Has  the  law  ever  protected  them!  No!  But  when 
it  comes  to  punishment,  to  the  destruction  of  their  lives,  the  law  demands  the  ex- 
I  rcine   penalty  .  .  . 


"Yes,  Vivian  Hamilton  is  guilty  .  .  .  guilty  of  loving  her  sister  Dorothy  better 
even  than  her  own  life:  Should  you  find  that  the  defendant  is  guilty  as  charged, 
under  the  statutes  of  this  state,  the  death  penalty  would  be  mandatory.  But  if  the 
law  is  to  be  satisfied,  the  state  becomes  the  murderer  of  an  innocent  person  — 
Dorothy  Hamilton.  If  you  find  Vivian  Hamilton  guilty  of  manslaughter,  then  the 
penalty  is  life  imprisonment  .  .  .  and  even  then  the  state  cannot  deprive  her 
sister  Dorothy  of  her  rightful  liberty.  In  fact,  the  law  cannot  take  Vivian  Hamil- 
ton into  custody  without  defeating  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  — 
justice!  ..." 

In  the  silent  court-room,  not  a  sound  could  be  heard  —  not  even  the  breathing 
of  that  mass  of  humanity  who  now  hung  on  every  word  of  the  Defense.  Judge  Mac- 
Adoo was  leaning  forward  as  Price  paused,    and  so  was  the  frowning  prosecutor. 

"Your  honor,"  Price  continued.  "Do  you  know  what  the  Book  of  Knowledge 
calls  the  Hamilton  Sisters,  I  ask  you  your  honor,  are  they  abnormalities,  or  are 
they  human  beings?  Are  they  one  and  indivisible  or  are  they  two  entirely  separate 
entities?    .  .  . 

"I  cannot  conceive  in  my  mind,  any  other  verdict  than  not  guilty!  The  defense 
rests  its  case  in  the  hands  of  the  court."  He  bowed  to  the  judge  and  walked 
slowly  over  to  the  defense  table  and  sat  down. 

Judge  MacAdoo's  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  strange  in  the  ensuing  silence  as 
he  said,  "The  prosecution  may  proceed." 

"The  prosecution  rests!"  was  the  answer,  as  the  prosecutor  mopped  his  fore- 
head. 

With  a  sigh,  Judge  MacAdoo  rose  gathering  the  folds  of  his  robe  around  him. 
"Court  will  remain  in  session  until  a  verdict  has  been  reached,"  he  said  slowly, 
then  retired  to  his  chambers  to  deliberate.  As  soon  as  he  had  left,  the  audience 
seemed  to  come  to  life  noisily,  like  a  long-dormant  organism.  Speculation  was 
rife,  as  cigarettes  were  lighted;  groups  walked  into  the  hall,  others  peered  cur- 
iously at  the  girls  sitting  by  the  defense  table.  Hinkley  came  over  andpatted  Viv- 
ian's arm  wordlessly.  He  looked  haggard  and  wan  and  spent,  folds  of  skin  hung  in 
crosses  where  before  there  had  been  pudgy  flesh.  Dorothy  was  weeping  softly,  in- 
sistently' into  a  handkerchief. 

The  wait  seemed  interminable  —  another  phase  of  the  endless  nightmare  which 
seemed  to  go  on  inexorably  like  a  Greek  tragedy. 

At  last,  the  Judge  emerged  from  his  chambers,  and  the  Bailiff  chanted  his 
slurred  ritual  announcing  that  the  court  was  again  in  session.  And  once  more  the 
electric  silence  pervaded  the  court,  until  the  judge  said,  "The  defendant  will 
rise!"  And  both  Vivian  and  Dorothy  obediently  rose  to  hear  their  fate. 

Judge  MacAdoo's  face  was  grave,  he  gazed  at  the  girls,  then  at  the  packed 
court-room.  "After  twenty  years  on  the  bench,"  he  said  with  feeling.  "I  can  find 
no  precedent  that  will  serve  me  as  a  guide  in  this  case!  The  purposes  of  justice 
are  to  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as  to  punish  the  guilty.  Were  I  Solomon,  I  might 
be  given  the  supreme  wisdom  to  do  justice!  But  as  it  is,  I  cannot  pass  sentence 
and  deprive  an  innocent  person  of  her  liberty  and  her  life!  Therefore,  a  higher 
court  than  mine,  will  have  to  impose  the  final  judgment!"  He  ceased  speaking  for 
an  instant,  then  gazing  at  the  courtroom  with  an  all  embracing  glance,  he  added, 
"I  must  point  out  that  the  defense  chose  to  place  the  entire  responsibility  of  this 
case  on  my  conscience.  Had  the  defense  chosen  trial  by  jury,  anyone  of  you  could 
have  been  selected  to  share  the  burden  .  .  .  And,  if  you  were  the  jury,  I  wonder, 
what   would  your  verdict  be?"  He  stopped  speaking  and  rose. 

The  entire  courtroom  rose  in  a  tremendous  salvo  of  sound.  They  saw  in  those 
two  slim  figures,  so  cruelly  burdened  by  Kate,  symbols  of  all  that  humanity  can 
and  must  endure.  Saw  the  truth  for  an  instant,  which  unveiled  the  empty  dark 
heart  of  revenge. 

In  those  two  figures  standing  free,  they  saw  the  ultimate  meaning  of  life,  to 
which  death  must  add  the  sombre  magnificence  of  the  last  adventure,  and  they 
cheered  and  cheered,  despite  the  hanging  gavels,  and  the  shouting  Bailiff  —  cheer- 
ing beyond  the  trial  and  the  verdict  and  the  freedom  of  the  girls,  to  something 


so  deeply  felt  that  it  went  beyond  the  power  of  words,  and  could  only  be  trans- 
lated  into  that  ultimate  meaning  which  is  the  secret  dictum  of  the  heart. 

And  as  Vivian  swayed  lifeless  almost  from  the  long,  relentless  expense  of 
spirit,  it  was  Dorothy  this  time  who  enfolded  her  in  her  arms,  as  Hinkley  bent  his 
head,    for  he  too,  was  crying. 


THE  END 
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